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R AFFIDAVITS: 


Three prisoners have sworn affadavits through the 
Prisoners’ Union Committee in regards to the B.C. Pen 
incident, to publicize certain information to the Farris 
Inquiry and the public. They want to testify as 
witnesses at the inquiry. 


AFFIDAVIT 


I RALPH COCHRANE, inmate of the British 
Columbia Penitentiary, in the City of New 
Westminster, in the Province of British Columbia, 
MAKE OATH AND SAY AS FOLLOWS: 


1. That I am a prisoner of the British Columbia 
Penitentiary and as such have personal knowledge of 
the facts and matters hereinafter deposed to, save and 
except where same are stated to be based on 
information and belief, wherein I verily believe them to 
be true. 


2. That I occupied cell number 12 on tier III on the 
dates, June 9, June 10 and June 11 in the year 1975. 


3. That from my cell I was able to hear certain ‘sounds 
on June 11, 1975 and that I believe these sounds arose 
from the incident involving the taking of hostages by 
the inmates Andy Bruce, Claire Wilson and Dwight 
Lucas. 


4. That at approximately 1:00 a.m., June 11, 1975, I 
heard two gun shots, and that these were the first gun 
shots I heard and the only gun shots I had heard up to 
this time, 


5. That almost simultaneously I heard a terrified 
scream in a male voice, and that I recognized the voice 
as belonging to Andy Bruce, and that I made this 
recognition as I have personally know Andy Bruće for 
over a period of five years and so I am familiar with the 
‘sound of his voice, 


amisa “Don’t shoot! 


to classification officer Mary Steinhauser which I am 
able to recognize as she has acted as a Tiasòn`officer for 
a group to which F belong, I have personally known her 
for approximately three years and I was on friendly 
terms with her. 


7. That I then heard two further gun shots. 


8. That I then heard a volley of gun shots, and that I 
next heard running footsteps. 


9. That I then heard male voices shouting “‘Come 
back! Come back!” and that I did not recognize any of 
these voices. 


10. That I then heard a female voice shout “Fuck you 
You killed Mary.” 


11. That I then heard a male voice shout “It’s my fault. 
It’s my fault.I started it. I think Mary has been hurt.” 


12. That I am prepared to give this evidence under 
oath to the Farris commission inquiry into the matter, 
but that I believe that the interest of prisoners is not 
adequately represented at the inquiry. 


13. That I would like my interest at the inquiry to be 
represented by the Prisoners’ Union Committee 
through its legal representatives. 


14. That I have other material evidence to give to show 
how maximum security institutions such as the British 
Columbia Penitentiary and the people who administer 
and control them use violence as a daily tool and 
thereby cause incidents such as the one being 
investigated by the Farris inquiry. 


15. That I do not believe that the Farris inquiry will 
learn the causes of the seizing of the hostages, nor the 
circumstances surrounding the death of Mary 
Steinhauser, nor the aftermath of this incident unless 
the commissioners are prepared to hear evidence on the 
conditions under which prisoners must live in this 
institution. 


SWORN BEFORE ME at the City of New Westminster, 
in the Province of British Columbia, this 24th days of 
June, A.D. 1975. 


More affidavits on back cover. 


———————s 


Suspensions termed “sever 29 charged too, they want to 


and ‘‘unpre cedented””, a 


IBEW Trials 


reveal 


evidence of 


purge 


by Gord Foster 


Trials of electrician mili- 
tants charged with leading 
wildcats on the Pacific 
Centre site have ended in 
suspensions for periods up 
to 15 years. The severity of 
the sentences termed 
‘without precedent”, un- 
derscores the widespread 
belief among local wire- 
men, that the work stop- 
pages were. merely a 
convenient pretext for a 
purge. 


Evidence brought for- 
ward in the trials suggests 


the walkouts that prompted 
the charges and trials were 
themselves provoked by the 
union's local leadership. 


Suspended were Terry 
Simpson and Les McDon- 
ald, both for 15 years, 
Keith Apps, 12 years; Fred 
Reilly, 10 years; Roland 
Verrier, 6; Tom Boylan, 5; 
Alf Huston, 2; Charges 
against two others, Charlie 
Sawbill and Al McLachlan, 
officers of IBEW local 213, 
are to be tried at a higher 
level within the Internat- 
ional. 


Militants claim that far 
more serious offences have 
been treated more lenient- 
ly. ‘‘Members found scab- 


bing have walked away 
scott free’’, said one of 
them. 


A letter from the Defence 
Committee for the sus- 
pended activists to the 
local’s. membership asks 
“Why have these members 
been suspended while oth- 
ers who were caught 
scabbing during past 
strikes were let off with no 
penalty? Why have these 
brothers been singled out 
of hundreds of others who 
have been involved in 
dozens of work stoppages? 
Three of the brothers 
suspended were unempl- 


oyed at the time of the work 
stoppages!"’ 


In part, the events which 
led to recent trials began in 
early April when out-of- 
seniority layoffs on the 
Paci Centre site were 
met with wildcats by the 
site’s wiremen. 


When union general 
foreman, Roger Broten, 
tried to transfer shop 
steward Terry Simpson to 
another’ site, the crew 
refused to accept the 
transfer. This led to the 
firing of Simpson and many 


some 60 men marched to 
the office of the manager 
for Canadian Electrical 
Constructors, Mr. Penn. 
Confronted with the men’s 
complaints, Penn hastily 
agreed to rectify the situa- 
tion any way Cliff Rund- 
gren, Business Manager 
for local 213, saw fit. But 
Rundgren's actions raised 
suspicions that he was in 
league with the company. A 
subsequent meeting at the 
union hall passed a motion 
of non-confidence in him. 


During the layoffs and 
wildcats, activists come to 
believe that Broten was a 
hatchetman who had the 
union’s support. (See 
Western Voice, Vol. 4, No. 
10) In the IBEW, foremen 
are union members. 


Evidence brought for- 
ward by the defence during 
the trials supported these 
beliefs. An affidavit filed by 
Alex Moshanin, foreman 
under Broten during the 
layoff period, charged that 
the layoffs had been de- 
signed to provoke incidents 
which could lead to char- 
ges. Moshanin’s affidavit 
claims that when Broten 
told him to fire Alfie 
Huston, Moshanin refused, 
arguing that Huston was a 
good worker. Broten re- 
plied, “He is going to be 
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get rid of them all... He is 
part of that Terry Simpson 
crew...the hall wants to get 
rid of them all.” 

Simpson ran for business 
agent in the last local 
election and missed 
toppling Rundgren by a 
narrow 64 votes. 

The Simpson forces in 
that election ran on a 
platform of rank-and-file 
control. They wanted the 
election of assistant busi- 
ness manager’, where they 
are now appointed by the 
business office. They op- 
posed Rundgren’s proposal 
for joint action at the 
bureaucratic level with a 
call for joint bargaining 
based on mass meetings of 
all construction workers. 


They argued for joint shop» 


stewards’ meetings to plan 
strategy and formulate 
demands. 

Moshanin's affidavit did 
little to change the course 
of the trials, branded a 
‘‘kangaroo court’? by the 
Defence Committee. Trial 
procedures reportedly a- 
mazed trained court clerks 
who recorded the proceed- 
ings. 


Meanwhile the Defence 
Committee has taken its 
case directly to the memb- 
ership. Their letter to other 
electricians claims, ‘‘Run- 
dgren has pushed these 
charges in order to get rid 
of people he does not agree 
with. In doing so he has 
joined hands with the 
company and other anti- 
union people. Differences 
should be resolved within 
the union without a purge 
which deprives members of 
their right to speak.” 


The severe sentences, 


haye made the Committee 
**... more determined than 
ever to have these brothers 
reinstated and to put an 
end to these undemocratic 
actions.” 

The first meeting of the 
local’s wiremen’s section 
following the suspensions 
was stormy and local 
president Jim Gee could 
maintain order only with 
difficulty. The furor was 
just that - a furor - not a 
concentrated attack on the 
suspensions. But it gauged 
the level of anger that had 
been aroused and gave 
some hope that the work of 
the Defence Committee will 


succeed. 
On Friday, June 20, 
Comstock, contractor on 


the Pacific Centre’s IBM 
Tower began layoffs, os- 
tensibly as part of the 
normal job wind-down. But 
they laid-off out of senior- 
ity. Charlie Sawkill, who 
had been on the job for a 
year and a half and held the 
number 3 slot, was laid off. 
Sawkill was on vacation at 
the time and this, too, is 
informally considered foul 
play. Normally, the job 
would. have been wobbled 
right away. Yet, with the 
recent suspensions still 
fresh in their minds, the 
remaining electricians are 
sitting tight. *‘To wildcat at 
this point,” said one of 
them, ‘‘would be plain 
stupid.” 

Effectively then, the local 
leadership have cancelled 
the right to job seniority 
layoff. If the trial rulings go 
unchallenged, once again 
employers will have a free 
hand to pick and choose 
workers they like and fire 
the rest. The Defence 
Committee's fight goes 
well beyond a struggle for 
democracy in the local. 


Fishermen demand 
WCB coverage 


About 25 members of the 


United Fishermen and 
Allied Workers’ Union 
(UFAWU) and the Wom- 
en's Auxiliary (UFAWU) 
demonstrated June 22 at a 
Burnaby NDP local where 
Labour Minister Bill King 
was speaking. 

They were demanding 
the immediate implement- 
ation of the_ Workers’ 


Compensation Act for all fish- 


ermen. A bill has been 
introduced by King to 
provide coverage but many 
people are out on the 
fishing grounds without 


being registered. The union 
is demanding immediate 
universal coverage for all 
fishermen. Only intense 
union pressure in the wake 
of the sinkings during 
herring season finally got 
the NDP to move to protect 
fishermen. 

Within the meeting, a 
number of speakers chal- 
lenged the new additions to 
the Labour Code contained 
in Bill 84. King replied that 
the NDP government must 
consider the concerns of 
both the labour movement 
and the capitalists. (called 


‘‘management”’ by King), 
and must ‘balance’ these 
interests in the code and 
the LRB. 

Throughout the meeting, 
the ‘‘socialism’’ of the NDP 
notwithstanding, King 
clearly indicated that the 
government does not and 
will not aid workers in their 
struggle against capitalist 
exploitation. Its task is to 
organize and manage ‘‘lab- 
our peace’’ and ‘industrial 
harmony.” 


S.G. 


Building Trades Unions 
are calling for tighter 
restrictions on workers’ 
tight to picket. They want 
the restrictions enforced by 
the trade union movement 
itself. The proposal was 
made at a Special Conven- 
tion of the B.C. Federation 
of Labour held June 13. 

“The labour movement 
in British Columbia has 
succeeded in developing 
among trade unionists res- 
pect for picket lines to an 
extent that is unsurpassed 
on the North American 
continent,” began the pol- 
icy statement on picketing. 
But according to Carpent- 


ers’ president Lorne Rob- 


son and other 
Trades cronies, 
problem. 

“There have been an 
increasing number of cases 
where unions have com- 
menced picketing without 
proper consultation and 
co-ordination.” the state- 
ment continues. These 
“‘abuses”’ of the picket line 
could lead the government 
to restrict picketing rights, 
the document claimed. 

Remedy? First off, a 
mandatory 72 hours notice 
of any impending picketing 
to the Federation. Two 
exceptions were suggested, 
undefined ‘‘emergency”” 
situations (Fed. officers 
would decide if there was 
an emergency or not) and 
“construction sites where 
only Building Trades Un- 
ions are involved.” 

Under the alanos it 
would be 


Building 
that’s a 


we Federation oneal 


ide how the picketing would 
be carried out in any given 
case. Presumably Fed. 
officials could limit pickets 
to obstructing washroom 
entrances. 

No affiliated union could 
picket without approval. 
Penalties for picketing 
without approval included 
withdrawal of Federation 
support and suspension of 
the affiliate union. 

Non-affiliates would also 
be bound by the terms of 
the proposal. 

Lorne Robson, who en- 
thusiastically defended the 
proposal, was needled by 
Syd Thompson and accused 
of trying to get the Fed to 
do the dirty work of 
controlling the militants in 
the Building Trades unions. 
The electrical workers un- 
ion (IBEW) leadership has 
just suspended several of 
its militants for wildcat 
action (See story this page). 

The proposal seemed to 
take everyone except the 
Building Trades Unions 
and the Federation exec- 
utive by surprise. There 
was little support among 
the delegates. 

Tom McGrath of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway and Transport 
Workers (CBRT) told the 
convention that this sort of 
power did not belong to the 
Federation. President 
George Johnson claimed 
that there must be some 
mistake in the wording. He 
believed, he said, that the 


B.C. Fed. Conference 


Building Trades attack 
on picketing defeated 


proposal only ‘clarified’ 
powers the Federation al- 
ready had. It was not 
intended to give more 
power to the Federation. 

Reps from the B.C. 
Government Employees 
Union criticized the pro- 
posal and recommended 
referral to the fall Fed 
convention. Robson angrily 
shouted ‘*You’re the people 
who are causing the 
trouble!” 

His remarks refer to 
situations where picket 
lines of clerical and service 
workers shut down opera- 


Battle begins with woods 


by Gord Foster 


tions involving production 
workers. Earlier in the 
meeting mention had been 
made of an ‘‘irresponsible”’ 
strike where 35 workers 
had closed a 5500 worker 
operation. 

The Building Trades 
proposal also is believed 
aimed at giving the large 
construction unions some 
leverage, through the Fed- 
eration, against rotating 
strikes by service sector 
unions. 

In the end the proposal 
was sufficiently watered- 
down to be effectively 


by Al Thiessen & Betty Bramble 


Forest Industrial Rela- 
tions and the Pulp and 
Paper Industrial Relations 
Bureau have made their 
“end offer” to pulp and 
woodworkers in B.C. It was 
presented to the unions 
simultaneously last Thurs- 


Geddes and Ken Albertini. 
The total package is a 
continuation of present 
contracts — with no chang- 
es. This means an immedi- 
ate across the board in- 
crease of 9 cents per hour 
from the cost of living 
clause. Further adjust- 
ments based-on 1 cent for 
each .35 rise in the 
consumer price index 
would be made at 3 month 
intervals on a one year 
contract. 

According to chief indus- 
try negotiator Don Lans- 
kail, this is the *‘definitive 
end position in these 
contract negotiations, and 
there is no need for further 
bargaining.” He conclud- 
ed, ‘‘Hopefully, after con- 
sidering our position care- 
fully, the unions will come 
into our offices and sign the 
memorandum of agree- 
ment.” 

Unions reacted with dis- 
gust and anger. Jack 
Munroe of the International 
Woodworkers of America 
(IWA) accused the com- 
panies of ‘‘making a 
mockery of the mediafion 
process”. ‘‘We think the 
industry is completely mad 
and we don’t consider this 
an offer,” said Munroe. 
The IWA has asked Fred 
Geddes to meet with the 
companies this week to see 
if there is any possibility of 
further negotiations. How- 
ever, Art Gruntman of the 
Canadian Paperworker Un- 
ion (CPU) considered nego- 


Fred 


tiations finished ‘‘for the 
simple reason that the 
industry has said this is an 
end position’. 


At the latest meeting oi 


Pulp, Paper and Wood- 
workers of Canada (PPWC) 
president Reg Ginn de- 
nounced the companies’ 


three woods unions (WA, PPWC, CPU) the decision 
was made to coordinate all job and strike action. The 
next gie z the liasison commitiog will take place 


defeated. 

Amendments were 
passed allowing picketing 
ttin emergency situations 
such as sudden action by an 
employer against a group of 
workers.’ Rotating strikes 
are specifically permitted. 

The key focus of the 
Special Convention were 
the recent amendments to 
the Labour Code introduced 
by Labour Minister Bill 
King. 

Important anti-labour 
features of the amend- 
ments include: 

—an expansion of the 


definition of the term 
“*strike” to include slow- 
downs, work-to-rule, mass 
book-off and the like under 
the legislation governing 
strikes. 

—the empowering of arbi- 
tration boards to seek 
solutions to labour disputes 
outside the terms of col- 
lective agreements. 

—the possible restriction of 
current ability of unions to 
picket all of an employer's 
operations. 

Delegates to the conven- 
tion were divided on 
whether or not to demon- 
strate publicly against the 
proposed legislation. The 
chair, however, refused to 
allow any motion for a 
demonstration as being 
outside the authority of the 
Special Session. 

Subsequently the Federa- 
tion sent a letter to all NDP 
MLA's calling on them to 
stop Bill King's effort to 
ram the amendments 
through before the close of 
this session. The Fed 
blamed the amendments on 
civil servants in the labour 
department. 


industry’s “end offer” 


offer as a “ridiculous part 


of a charade," and said © 


talks have completely bro- 
ken off. 


e liaison committee of the 


The IWA is presently 
conducting a strike vote, 
while the PPWC and CPU 
are discussing the situation 


at Wage caucus meetings 
this week. A strike vote will 
be one matter of considera- 
tion. According to Ginn, 
“The employers have made 
a cold, calculated move to 
try to force workers out on 
strike; bowers, tiere are 


Through the motions of 
negotiations and media- 
tion, then making their first 
offer and breaking off talks 
completely, the industry 

‘cont, on p. 14 


Tenants won't go 


by Guy Pocklington 


Surrey municipal council 
announced on Monday, 
June 16, that tenants at the 
Delta Motel and Trailer 
Court would be evicted at 
the end of the month. In 
making this announcement 
publicly, council disregard- 
ed its promise of a week 
earlier to inform the mobile 
home court residents of 
their decision on the 
alternatives proposed by 
the tenants. 

Council took away the 
Delta's business license 
last December after the 
landlord repeatedly ignored 
municipal health and safety 
inspector’s orders to bring 
the mobile home park up to 
standard. The landlord 
gave the tenants notices to 
vacate on December 31. 

At that time, there were 
twenty mobile homes at the 
park and the residents, 
along with the Surrey 
Tenants Association, ap- 
peared before council to 
demand that council pro- 
vide an alternative to 


eviction. (There were no 
vancanies at other trailer 
courts and, even if there 
had been, several of the 
“‘mobile’’ homes would not 
“have survived the move.) 
Council instead granted a 
six-month extension of the 
eviction to June 30. 

Since then the tenants 
have made continuous at- 
tempts to locate space in 
other parks throughout the 
Lower Mainland. A few 
were successful but most 
found that the only way to 
get into a mobile home park 
is to purchase a new mobile 
home from a dealer speci- 
fied by the landlord. 
(Landlords get a kickback of 
$1,000 or more from deal- 
ers to guarantee a pad.) 

Delta residents appeared 
before council again on 
June 9 to report their 
inability to find vacancies 
elsewhere. They insisted 
that council must bear the 
responsibility for their sit- 
uation because of council’s 
failure to take any action 
against the landlord over 
the past few years, even 


though the landlord had 
allowed the property to 
deteriorate steadily. 

The tenants demanded 
that either the municipality 
take over the operation of 
the trailer park or that 
council provide the tenants 
‘with another site to estab- 
lish a co-operative park. 
Council promised a written 
reply to their demands but 
instead publicly announced 
their eviction. 

Tenants have not receiv- 
ed termination notices from 
the landlord, necessary 
under provincial law before 
they can be legally evicted. 
It is unlikely that council 
would follow through with 
its threat since council 
members don't want the 
bad publicity which would 
result. (Mayor Vander 
Zalm is resigning at the end 
of his term to run for the 
Socreds in the next provin- 
cial election and most of the 
aldermen are vying for the 
mayor's chair.) 

But should they try, the 
tenants will be standing in 
front of the trucks. 
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OTEU goes for first contract 


NDP teams up with media and 
capitalists to smash ICBC strike 


by Colleen Fuller and Al 
Fossen 


What is the difference 
between working for a 
Crown Corporation and a 
private corporation? None. 
ICBC workers have found 
this out through a long 
struggle with this ‘‘peop-; 
le's insurance corporation" ` 
over negotiations for a 
first contract. 

ICBC workers are bitter. 
They are baffled and 
shocked at the attitude of 
Transport Minister Robert 
Strachan and ICBC man- 
agement. Many of the 1800 
employees are members of 
the NDP or supported them 
in the last provincial 
election. The workers feel 
they have been misled and 
misinformed by ICBC. 

The“strike started May 
Sth after negotiations fora 
first contract, which began 
on Jan. 31, broke, down. 
Office and Technical Em- 
ployees Union (OTEU) Lo- 


dian Union of Public 
Employees and the B.C. 
Government Employees 
Union had competed for 
certification with ICBC 
workers, and lost. 

Since the beginning of 
the strike, ICBC has refus- 
ed to negotiate with OTEU. 
Workers were indignant 
when, in an obvious effort 
to break solidarity, Norm 
Bortnick, Executive Vice 
President and General 
Manager, sent a letter to 
each employee in which he 
outlined the corporation's 
position in collective bar- 
gaining. Rather than nego- 
tiate with the elected 
representatives of the wo- 
rkers, Bortnick wrote, ‘*...1 
will answer you individually 
.’ If they signed + and 
returned the letter. 

An ICBC interdepart- 
mental letter, four pages 
long and dated March 6th, 
established a ‘‘contingency 
plan” for a strike by ICBC 
employees. In other words, 
ICBC actually precipitated 
a strike only 5 weeks after 
negotiations began. Two 
other interdepartmental 
letters prove the corpora- 
tion anticipated a strike 
lasting two to three weeks 
on March 19th, and on 
April 29th they were 
preparing for a strike of six 
to eight weeks duration. 

The union got copies of 
ICBC's + self-incriminating 
letters the last week of 


May. Had the union been 
aware of the March 6th 
letter when it was written 
they ‘would have consid- 
ered filing an unfair labour 
practices charge with the 
Labour Relations Board,” 
according to OTEU spokes- 


Wh aa 
ae rE 


+ 


Solidarity 


Coverage of the strike in 
the Vancouver Sun and the 
Province has dwelt mainly 
on wage demands, ignoring 
OTEU’'s push on issues of 
job security, posting, sel- 
ection, classification, sta - 
tutory holidays, vacations 
and pensions. In a series of 
contradictory statements, 
the Vancouver Sun report- 
ed on March 29th: ‘‘Sour- 
ces say wages are the main 
item of contention.” 

Yet on May 16th the Sun 
reported: ‘‘ICBC and 
OTEU have not been able 
to resolve a major dis- 
agreement resolving hours 
of work, wage rates to be 
included in a first contract 
and several issues are also 
“up.in the air”. 

On May 2ist the Prov- 
ince reported, “‘The 
OTEU’s last wage demand 
was for an increase of 40% 
..."" Two weeks later on 
June 11th the paper states, 
“The union has not an- 
nounced its exact wage 
demands. The company has 
put the figure at 40% while 
Transport Minister Stra- 
chan has tagged it at 61%. 

Base rates at ICBC 
compare unfavourably with 
settlements won by other 
workers in the | service 
sector. A beginning steno. 
at SFU, belonging to 
AUCE, will earn $832.00 a 
month by next June. The 
same worker at ICBC, even 
with a 40% increase, would 
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and camraderie are 


make $728. Both are paid 
by the government. Yet the 
government has always 
been more diligent in 
exploiting its more ‘*pub- 
lic™ civil servants. ‘*Sery- 
ing the public’’ and loyalty 
to the crown is supposed to 
make up for an emptier 


high among ICBC 


pocket! But if women 
workers have won substan- 
tial gains elsewhere, why 
should ICBC workers ex- 
pect less? 

The media, ICBC man- 
agement and Strachan have 
tried to sway public opinion 
by exaggerating the un- 
ion's wage demands. 


ICBC: YOUR INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Why is the NDP taking 
such a hardnosed attitude 
towards workers employed 
in theip own corporation? 
That ICBC, in its first year 
of operation had a $36 
million deficit is definitely a 
factor. 

Fred Trotter, OTEU 
spokesman, says that if the 
union’s wage demands are 
met it will mean an increase 
of only one dollar for every 
insured driver in B.C. 
“This will still leave resi- 
dents of B.C. with by far 
the lowest insurance rates 
in Canada.” 

The interests of the NDP 
go further than a $1 
increase per driver, or even 
a $36 million deficit - which 
may well have been ex- 
pected in the first year of 
operation of a public 
insurance corporation. 

The NDP is under a great 
deal of pressure to prove 
fiscal responsibility. The 
opposition, with the help of 


the media, has created near 
hysteria over worker's 
wage demands, citing these 
demands as responsible for 
inflation and recession. 
With contracts expiring in 
major industries in BC at 
this time, the NDP is using 
public service workers in an 
attempt to curb workers’ 
wage demands, even at the 
expense of alienating wor- 
kers who supported the 
NDP on the basis of their 
pro-labour platform. 

The ICBC strike is a test 
case for the NDP. In 
September the govern- 
ment’s contract with the 
36,000 member BCGEU 
runs out. A heavy hand in 
dealing with ICBC is a 


preparation for a much 
larger set of contract 
negotiations with the 
BCGEU. 


Capitalists, big-business 
media and government 
have teamed up this spring 
to make workers pay for the 
current economic mess. But 


ventories, rampant unem- 
ployment and inflation are 
hardly the fault of workers. 

Contract . negotiations 
were slated to resume 
Tuesday, June 24th. The 
move came from ICBC 
management and is an 
indication that employees 
have gained a major victory 
in efforts to settle their first 


contract. OTEU's Fred 
Trotter said, “We have 
won a good welfare pack- 
age comparable to some of 
the better ones in other 
industries," 


OTEU does not have a 
militant history. Far from 
it. In its 28 year history the 
union has been involved in 
three strikes, all in B.C, 
The strike of ICBC workers 
is the third. 

Lack of a militant history 
may prove to be a major 
undermining factor in 
OTEU'’s drive for a good 
first contract with ICBC. 
However, at the present 
time, solidarity is good 
among the membership 
and if OTEU maintains this 
solidarity and projects the 
militancy of its membership 
there is a good chance that 
a fair contract can be won. 

The demands of ICBC 
workers, despite screaming 
headlines, are not out- 
rageous. They are simply 
trying to win a contract that 


In the words of one striker, 
“My money isn't going to 
make it any more. The price 
of food is up, the rent is 
going up... I need the 
money. Sure, I know these 
are hard times but we are 
gong to stick together and 
get what we want, Other- 
wise, it's a useless strike, 
isn't it?" 


US plans 
nuclear war 


In President Gerald 


Ford’s most recent escal- - 


ation of the United State’s 
destructive power, U.S. Air 
Force bomber crews are 
now being trained to fight a 
“‘limited’’ nuclear war. 
Many such crews have 
already been added to the 
Strategic Air Command. 
Ford’s purpose, accord- 
ing to a recent article in the 
Washington Post, is ‘‘to 
prepare the nation for a 
small nuclear war, where 
destruction might be con- 
trolled, as well as for a war 
of massive incineration.” 
The Post article goes on 
to say that Ford and 
Defense Secretary, James 
Schlesinger have ‘‘finally 


rejected’’ their critics 
arguments that once nuc- 
lear weapons are used, it 
will inevitably lead to a 
nuclear holocaust. 

But perhaps the Ford 
administration has other 
plans for such a force. 
Unsuccessful in its attempt 
to bomb the Indochinese 
people into submission 
through massive ‘‘conyen- 
tional’’ bombing, the total 
obliteration of large areas 
of other nations like Korea 
through “‘limited’’ nuclear | 
attack may be seen by the 
United States as the next 
stage in its desperate 
attempt to hold on to its 
crumbling empire. 

G.P. 


mapag five days earlier tried 
ake away their right to 


by David Ticoll & Stan 
Persky 

MOUNT CURRIE--Native 
unity and survival were 
celebrated behind barri- 
cades last weekend at 
Mount Currie. While 400 
activists of all ages from 
across the province 
munched on salmon, 
played bingo and absorbed 
the chants of the bone 
game, young members of 
the Mount Currie Band 
‘guarded the dirt road 
through the valley against 
members of the non-native 
society whose state agents 


eat. 

It hadn't been planned 
that way. In fact, when 
Union of B.C, Indian Chiefs 
(UBCIC) executive Bill 
Wilson announced the cel- 
ebration at the Non-Status 
Indians (BCANSI) conven- 
tion, he said that all 


residents of the provirice ~ 


were invited. But in the 
intgrim, the federal Dep- 
artment of Fisheries dec- 
ided that the north tip of 
Lillooet Lake in the Mount 
Currie Reserve was the 
place to begin a province- 
wide crackdown on Indians 
fishing without permits. 

Fisheries officials 
seemed to be quite proud of 
their little war. On Mon- 
day, June 16 a team of 6-8 
agents swept down on the 
beach, seized and cut up 
the nets belonging to two 
band members who not 
only lacked permits, but 
werefishing on the ‘‘wrong’’ 
day of the week. 

‘We would like to 
maintain normal (one-man) 
patrols,” suggested district 
fisheries manager Dick 
Crouter, ‘‘but for the safety 
of our own staff we will 
probably have a number of 
men take part...We don’t 
want to have a confront- 
ation,” 

He couldn’t have chosen 
a better way to have one. 
The nets belonged to tribal 
elders Johnny Andrew, 79, 
and Maggie Saul, 70. Most 
of Maggie Saul’s catch 
would have gone to her 
mother, who at the age of 
103 can only eat protein 


foods —and the only meat 
she can afford to buy is 
baloney. 

Moving to head off public 
sympathy for these elderly 
people, Fisheries circulated 
among the press an un- 
signed, undated document 
which claimed that “‘total 
jection of regulations” by 
native people was ‘‘one of 
several levers for hastening 
their land claims settle- 


The document suggested 
repeatedly that “there is a 
problem of illegal sale of 
salmon from this fishery in 
several areas’ —perhaps 
implying that Maggie Saul 
and Johnny Andrew were 
in the thick of a hot fish 
racket for ‘quick profit’! 

By Friday, band mem- 
bers had allied with the 
American Indian Move- 
ment to close the road 
(located on reserve prop- 
erty) to all non-native 
traffic. 


“We have the right to eat” 

While it’s true that the 
long-smouldering fishing 
rights dispute has some- 
thing to do with the land 
claim, our two-day stay at 
the Mount Currie campsite 
helped us to see that the 
Fisheries Department view 
is upside-down. 

The Mount Currie Band, 
with a population of 1000, 
strongly supported the de- 
cision to reject government 
funding —in fact, the Band 
had been considering such 
a move even before the 
décision was made by 
UBCIC. ‘*We have rejected 
all of their governmental 
funds and their welfare 
schemes which they have 
used to keep us on our 
knees as disgraceful beg- 
gars,” said a pamphlet 
handed out at the blockade. 

According to blockade 
spokesman Arnold Ritchie, 
the entire band had gotten 
together to prepare for 
winter. A communal gar- 
den has been planted to 
provide for those who fail to 
grow enough on private 
plots. The little sawmill run 
by the bandis working full 
steam. And band members 
plan to fish for salmon on 


Lillooet Lake until there’s 
enough to see everyone 
through. 

Fisheries officials and 
band members agree on 
one thing: the salmon run 
to Lillooet Lake this year is 
small, maybe 500 to 1000. 


Fisheries blames it ‘on 
overfishing, by native 
people; but the people 


blame it on logging trash, 
overfishing by sportsmen, 
and lake dredging done 
without Band permission. 
The solution imposed by 
fisheries was to order 
people to have permits and 
limit the catch to 4 days a 
week. But at that rate, Say 
band members, they'll 
never get enough for the 
winter. Only. if they have 
enough food can they 
sustain themselves without 
government handouts. 
“We no longer want 
their money,” said the 


pamphlet, ‘‘What we want, 
is our total independence as 
a nation of Indian people. 
We want our Indian Na- 
tions to experience that 
freedom from hunger and 


È 
l. - Indians united 
on self-reliance 


P35 


Mil deprivation expected from 


Mt. Currie 


natives resist 


Fisheries’ attack 


leader” George 


Watts agreed that the 


$ attack by federal fisheries 


on fishing rights is part of 
an overall attempt to thwart 
native self-sufficiency. 
“The government is doing 
everything it can to stop 
us.” 
Hunting and fishing con- 
tinue to be basic compon- 
ents of survival for bands 
across the province. The 
fight for the continued right 
to pursue these activities is 
not a ‘lever —it’s an 
essential part of any viable 
land claims settlement. If 
native people can't hunt 
and fish they are forced to 
stay on welfare. 


estcoast Indians ar- 
rived with a seemingly 
endless supply of cohoe 
salmon; an old bedspring 
covered with chicken wire 
served as a cooking sur- 
face. The gambling, drum- 
beats and chants of the 
bone game, called Lehal, 
echoed against the mount- 
ains late into Saturday 
night; while the ginger 
young folk had a good time 
at the school gym dance 
back in the village. On 


Sunday afternoon people 
sat around in large groups 
and spoke their minds 
about the direction of the 
movement, ‘‘Status’’ and 
‘‘non-status’’ Indians were 
working and playing to- 
gether, 


It was an informal 
gathering, against the 
backdrop of immediate 
confrontation with Fisher- 
ies. ‘‘The gathering here is 
an example of the rebirth of 
Indianness,"’ said UBCIC 
leader Philip Paul, ‘‘We're 
sharing everything we have 
—food, lodging, values.” 

Calling out the bingo 
game was Fred House, 
president of BCANSI. Half 


the prize went to the 
winner, the other half to the 
land claims fund. 


were expected, but only 
about 400 had arrived by 
Sunday afternoon. Organ- 
izers pointed out that with 
all the blockades, occupa- 
tions and cultural events 
happening across the proy- 
ince, many people were 
simply too busy to make the 
trip. Others lack transport- 
ation, and those who have it 
must pay the gas. Leaders 
agreed from now on such 
events should be organized 
in local districts. 
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editorial 


Abortion, 


An estimated 300-400 
Canadian working class 
women die each year at the 
hands of illegal abortionists 
because they’re unable to 
obtain safe abortions under 
Canada’s cumbersome 
1969 abortion ‘‘reform’’ 
bill. Yet “Right to Life” 
anti-abortion groups have 
launched a fresh attack this 
spring against hospitals 
that provide abortions read- 
ily (such as Vancouver 
General), while the federal 
government has failed to 
move on its promise of a 
new legislative package for 
women. 

Montreal doctor Henry 
Morgentaler is now serving 
18 months in prison on 
abortion charges after a 
Quebec Court of Appeal 
overturned a jury acquittal. 

These are two immediate 
questions that require 
speedy resolution. Beyond 
that, there’s the larger 
issue of birth control and 
childbearing under capital- 
ism. Pro-abortion activists 
haye blurred the issue and 
religious fanatics, racists 
and government officials 
have ignored it. 

Abortion and the Code 
In the 1969 Omnibus Bill 


inister Pierre Trudeau, 
abortion, completely illegal 
up to that time, was 
retained as a crime under 
Sec. 237 of Canada’s 
Criminal Code. However, 
certain changes were 
made. Abortions would be 
permitted if 1) performed 
by a doctor in an ‘‘ap- 
proved’’ or ‘‘accredited’’ 
hospital and 2) approved by 
a 3-person therapeutic a- 
bortion committee on the 
grounds that the patient’s 
“life or health” would be 
endangered if an abortion 
wasn't performed, 

The so-called reform 
does little to alleviate the 
attack aimed by the capital- 
ist system against working 
class women. In addition to 
unequal pay for women 
workers, discriminatory 
hiring practices, absence of 
child-care facilities and 
educational opportunities, 
and a degrading image of 
women promoted by capi- 
talist advertisers, women, 
once pregnant, are forced 
to bear children, wanted or 
not. 

As Eleanor Pelrine (A- 
bortion in Canada, New 
Press, 1971) writes, ‘Our 
abortion laws are discrimin- 
atory towards women in 
lower income groups. 
These women, often ham- 
pered by lack of education, 
are less likely to make their 
way through-the red tape 
surrounding a therapeutic 
abortion committee; they 
are also less likely to have a 


birth control 


private physician to enter 
their application and gather 
supporting letters from 
other physicians. In addi- 
tion, only the more affluent ~ 
are able to meet the high 
fees charged by doctors 
willing to risk defiance of 
the law, or to afford the 
expense of travelling to 
New York State, England or 
Eastern Europe for a legal 
abortion there...Abortions 
are available to the rich, 
but forbidden to the poor.” 


Even worse, many work- 
ing class women, subjected 
to the ideas of society's 
rulers, come to think of 
themselves as mad or bad, 
or both, for wanting abor- 
tion. To get one legally, a* 
letter from a psychiatrist 
has to say, in effect, that 
you’re mad. And if you get 
an illegal or legal abortion, 
the church says it’s a sin 
and you're bad. 

In the U.S., where the 
absence of a national health 
scheme makes discrimina- 
tion against working class 
women financially obvious, 
Lawrence Lader (Abortion, 
Beacon Press, 1973) says, 
“Unable to get a save 
hospital abortion, women 
— particularly blacks and 
other minorities — may 


self-abortion or the filthy 
back rooms of untrained 
non-medical _abortionists. 
At least 350,000 patients 
are admitted to hospitals 
annually with complications 
from such abortions.” 

The immediate remedy is 
obvious: remove abortion 
from the Criminal Code. 


Morgentaler and the jury 
The case of Dr. Henry 
Morgentaler is _ nothing 
less than vicious. Mor- 
gentaler, who had estab- 


lished a safe Montreal 
abortion clinic in defiance 
of Quebec's dominant 


Catholic Church, was ar- 
rested. Part of Church 
strategy is curtailing even 
legal abortion facilities. By 
1975, of 210 ‘‘accredited”’ 
hospitals in Quebec, only 
23 had bothered to estab- 
lish therapeutic abortion 
committees, thanks to 
Church-dominated hospital 
boards of directors. 

Five years after his 1970 
arrest, hounded by the 
Quebec legal system and 
target of a witchhunt by the 
Church's ‘‘Right to Life” 
front groups, it was neces- 
sary to wipe out the 
long-standing democratic 
tight of juries in order to 
put Henry Morgentaler 
behind bars. Despite a 
judge’s dirécted guilty ver- 
dict, the jury acquitted him. 
The Quebec government 
was furious. Quebec Jus- 
tice Minister Jerome Cho- 
quette dragged the case to 
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and childbearing under capitalism. 


an appeal court which 
overturned the acquittal, 
and bypassing the normal 
procedure of ordering a 
new trial, imposed a guilty 
verdict. The Canadian Su- 
preme Court upheld the 
decision. 

As if that wasn’t enough, 
Choquette charged Mor- 
gentaler again. Again a 
jury found him not guilty. 
Choquette is appealing 
once more, and has an- 
nounced his intention to try 
Morgentaler on more 
counts. In a June 14 
editorial, **Prosecution or 
persecution?"’, even the 
conservative Vancouver 
Province remarked, *‘‘Ap- 
peals are not intended to 
give a higher court author- 
ity to subvert the principle 
that an accused is entitled 
to be judged by his peers on 
a jury. That right has been 
very clearly subverted.” 

There is only one solution 
to the Morgentaler case: 
free Henry Morgentaler 
now; restore the jury 
system. 

The Morgentaler perse- 
cution fits into the pattern 
of a wave of law and order 
policies being directed a- 
gainst workers by capital- 
ists and their government 
accomplices during» the 
present economic crisis. 
When. a Quebecois jury 
defied the courts, they were 
saying that the abortion law 
under which Morgentaler 
was being tried was not in 
the best interests of the 
people the Montreal doctor 
serves, working class wom- 
en. They refused to uphold 
the “law”. 


Souls and sin 

Beyond the -immediate 
issues, there is a larger 
question. The Catholic 


Church, however, wants to 
have a debate about religi- 
ous philosophy. But their 
own arguments are laugh- 
able. 

As if superstition weren’t 
enough, at the fringes of 
the anti-abortion moventent 
is racism. At a recent Miles 
for Millions March, a group 
calling itself the United 
White Liberation Front 
(P.O. Box 24742, Vancou- 
ver 10) passed out anti- 
abortion leaflets ‘that said, 
“Do you know that the only 
reason for mass extermina- 
tion of the unborn white 
babies is the order to 
provide more elbow room, 
living space and breeding 
grounds for coloured immi- 
grants?” 


Birth control and birth 
What of the arguments 
put forward by pro-abor- 
tionists in the last decade? 
The movement for abor- 
tion, widely criticised for 
deteriorating into a ‘‘single 
issue” campaign, may have 


played into the system’s 

hands by concentrating on 

its well-publicized slogans 
about a woman’s right to 
control her own body. 

Though one might favur 
a notion of individual 
liberty in general, the effort 
to make abortion a “‘private 
matter” between doctor 
and patient is a characteris- 
tic way of formulating pro- 
gressive sentiments in an 
economic system that seeks 
to isolate each -person as 
consumer and competitor, 
protected only by ‘‘individ- 
ual” rights. The notion cuts 
both ways, however. When 
an individual need isn’t in 
the interests of the system 
(for example, the need for 
childcare at time of capital- 
ist crisis when freeing 
women for the workforce 
isn’t an economic necessi- 
ty), then it becomes ‘‘your 
(individual) problem”. The 
focus on individual freedom 
tends to undercut the 
collective character of a 
question. 

For, in fact, birth control 
and childbearing are social 
issues, of which abortion is 
only an aspect. In a society 
organized to serve the 
interests of working people, 
it’s not hard to see how 

= these issues woujid | 
linked. The society would 
be committed to- scientifi- 
cally developing the most 
effective and safest forms 
of birth control, so that the 
need for abortion would be 
minimized. Sex education 
would be seen as useful, 
healthy information per- 
mitting people to make 
conscious decisions, not 
something that roused the 
wrath and guilt of parents. 
Sexuality itself would not 
be suppressed. Giving birth 
would be a celebratory 
occasion, not the callous 
and perfunctory routine 
that occurs in many ma- 
ternity wards. 

Women bearing children 
would have the security of 
knowing that the sociéty 
gladly shared the responsi- 
bility of raising them by 
providing adequate child- 
care. Marital breakdown 
would not result in single 
mothers and their children 
being forced into a welfare 
existence. It would be a 
social structure in which 
women could and would 
participate in every form of 
work and political activity. 

Just a wild utopian 
fantasy? Certainly, it’s not 
the situation that prevails 
under capitalism.. Appar- 
ently, such conditions are 
not in the interest of the 
system. Unsurprisingly, it 
is exactly in those social 
enclaves of capitalist socie- 
ty, such as communities of 
native people and immi- 
grants, in which concep- 
tions of family and group 


be | 


responsibility. for children 
remains strong, where in- 
terest in abortion rights is 
minimal and even viewed 
with suspicion. 

Perhaps there is no 
country which comes close 
to the ideas outlined above, 
although Victor and Ruth 
Sidel (Serve the People: 
Medicine in China, Beacon 
Press, 1973) indicate that 
China is embarked on 
exactly such a program. 

As for abortion itself, in 
China it’s free and avail- 
able. The Soviet . Union 
legalised abortion in 1955, 
as did the Eastern Europe- 
an countries. It was legal- 
ised in Japan in 1948, in 
response to population 
problems. And the proced- 
ure was legalised in New 
York State in 1970, where 
private enterprise medicine 
promptly turned it into a 
profitable business. 

Unless an encompassing 
perspective is adopted, 
abortion can only be seen 
as a moral issue (with 
different people having 
various ideas of right and 
wrong), and will lever be 
properly understood as a 
political question in which 
the interests of one social 
class, workers, are pitted 


exploiters. 


BENEFIT DANCE AT SFU 


for LAID-OFF CAFETERIA 
WORKERS 


Saturday, June 28th-+8:30 
EAST CONCOURSE CAFE 


The Ambleside Blues Band 
~ Hans Staymer Band 
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SPECIAL REPORT ON THE B.C. PEN 


The chain 
of command 


by Mordecai Briemberg 


“The Dragon’’ kept em- 
phasizing to us the ‘‘chain 
of command’’. ‘‘The Drag- 
on” is the nickname of 
Dragan Cernetic, Warden 
of the BC Penitentiary. We 
were the five intermed- 
iaries who the prisoners 
had requested when they 
took sixteen prison workers 
as hostages. 

The “chain of comm- 
and"’, in which Cernetic is 
one link, stretches from the 
Solicitor-General, Warren 
Allmand, and his col- 
leagues in the Cabinet in 
Ottawa down to the mem- 
bers of the tactical squads 
who ultimately shot and 
killed hostage Mary Stein- 
hauser and critically 
wounded prisoner Andy 
Bruce. $ 

But as Warden Cernetic 


«= emphasized, orders along — 


the chain were from the top 
down. 

It is this entire chain of 
command that shackled 
prisoners, and treated them 
with such continuous con- 
tempt as human beings that 
they became desperate 
enough to take hostages. So 
desperate they felt they had, 
nothing to lose, not even 
their lives. 

Either we get out of here 
and to another country or 
we come out on a slab. That 
was the way the three 
prisoners put it to us and 
there was no doubting their 
sincerity. An age-old cry: 
freedom or death. 

At that point there was 
only one thing the ‘‘chain of 
command” should have 
done: acted with genuine 
concern and all haste to 
save the lives of 18 people, 
all the hostages and three 
prisoners. 

But the chain of comm- 
and chose a different 
priority. It chose to main- 
tain its own ‘‘authority”, 
the very authority that 
generated the desperation 
in the first place and that 
will continue to generate 
desperation like its own 
Siamese twin in the future. 

Mary Steinhauser, from 
all the accounts of co- 
workers, prisoners and 
friends, understood only 
too well the standard 
operating procedure of this. 
chain of command. She did 
what she could to change it. 
She valued other people’s 
lives. 


The chain of command 
did not value hers. 

Now, as the Farris 
Inquiry investigates the 
events at the BC Pen, there 
is tugging and pulling 
along the chain. Sometimes 
the links act together. 
Sometimes they grate 
against each other, as each 
one tries to disclaim res- 
ponsibility for the ultimate 
consequences of their par- 
ticular actions. 

Who killed Mary Stein- 
hauser and critically 
wounded Andy Bruce? 
However they twist and 
tangle, one chain binds all 
the links —from the tiny 
room in the BC Pen vault to 
the chambers of the Cab- 
inet in Ottawa. 

Until that chain is shat- 
tered in its entirety, the 
lives of prisoners will 
continue to be treated with 
disdain and those of prison 
workers will be regarded by 
their superiors as expend- 
able. 

The chain of command 
also produces a chain 
reaction of fear to justify its 
own existence. In the first 
instance, people are driven 
by the misery of their own 
situation into criminal act- 
ivity, sometimes violent. 
Then they are imprisoned 
and further brutalized. As a 
result violence becomes 
more and more their only 
way of responding. The 
prison system then uses our 
fear of this violence to 
justify still further brutal- 
ization, which results in 
still further violence, fur- 
ther fear, further brutaliz- 
ation. 

So long as this cycle isn’t 
broken the search for 
“‘secure’’ prisons is a 
pipe-dream. And the more 
desperate prisoners are 
made the less any further 
punishment is a ‘“‘deter- 
rent”. 


The prison system does 
not exist in a vacuum. It is 
part of an economic system 
that treats all working 
people simply as labour 
power for someone else’s 
profit, to be used up and 
chucked out. So long as this 


profit system persists, 
which in the final analysis 
values lives less than 


property, for that long the 
formal prison too will 
continue to shackle and 
destroy and sacrifice wo- 
men and men. 
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Dragan Cernetic, Warden of the BC Pentitentiary, testifying at the Farris Inquiry 
into the hostage seige and shoot-out. 


They didn’t do the one thing 
they should’ve: save lives. 


Finding a foreign country 

Throughout the ordeal 
the intermediaries had to 
press to get Ottawa to 
contact countries then 
press to find out what 
countries had been con- 
tacted and what their 
response had been and 
what alternatives remain- 
ed. 


Among the prison ad- 
ministration present at the 
BC Pen there was resist- 
ance to the intermediaries 
initiating independent con- 
tacts, either with govern- 
ment people in Ottawa or 
people elsewhere who 
might speed the process up 
or find countries - them- 
selves. Yet many of the 
steps forward that were 
made in sustaining neg- 
otiations resulted precisely 


from intermediaries by- 


passing the ‘‘chain of 
command’’. 
In the final instance, 


when a country was found 
that would accept the 
prisoners, this information 
was kept from the inter- 
mediaries who instead were 
told there was no further 
news from Ottawa. Yet 
precisely this new inform- 
ation, in my opinion, would 
have so reassured the 
hostages and prisoners that 
there would have been no 
moves for a break and no 
opportunity for the shoot- 
out that came at 1 a.m. 
Wednesday, with such 
deadly results. (Incident- 
ally, Trudeau now says it 
never was his intention to 
allow the prisoners to get 
out the country without 
being returned. However, 


the first list of countries 
contacted that Ottawa gave 
the intermediaries were 
identified specifically as 
ones with which Canada 
had no extradition treaty.) 


Storming the vault 

As early as Monday there 
apparently had been a plan 
to attack the vault, even 
though’ negotiations were 
continuing and even though 
there was a clear under- 
standing with the inter- 
mediaries that no attack 
would be launched unless 
the prisoners killed any of 
the hostages. The man- 
eouvre planned by the head 
of BC Pen Security. was 
countermanded by a higher 
prison administrator, by- 
passing the chain of comm- 
and. This countermanding 


con’t on next page 


Continued from previous page 
caused a great flurry 
among BC Pen administra- 
tive staff and they had a 
private huddle apparently 
to clarify among them- 
selves who was going to 
give orders to whom, 
However this did not end 
the search for an opportun- 
ity to attack, even while 
negotiations continued. In 
fact there was a marked 
pattern in which each 
report of the prison staff 
who were observing the 
hostage situation tended to 
stress new tensions and 
dangers in the vault as well 
as the tiredness of the three 
prisoners. By contrast the 
observations of the inter- 
mediaries tended to record 
a stabilization and even 
relaxation of the tension in 
the vault and a continuing 
alertness on the part of the 


three prisoners. In fact on 
their way to the final visit to 
the vault prison staff told 
the two intermediaries that 


the situation 
dangerous. 

Curiously it was right 
after the final visit of 
intermediaries, that prison 
staff observations agreed 
with and indeed went even 
further in stressing the 
assessment of growing 
calm reported by the 
intermediaries. To my re- 
collection this was the only 
time there was such agree- 
ment. Convinced all was 
quiet the intermediaries 
decided to leave the Pen for 
a short rest. Less than 45 
minutes later the final 
assault took place. 


Messages to the hostages 
In testimony so far before 


was very 


by Harold Gavin 


The **Penthouse’’ at the 
B.C. Penitentiary is no 
swinging, luxury apartm- 
ent. It’s a series of cells, 
each ten feet by five feet, 
three solid concrete walls 
and one solid steel door 
with a five-inch square 
window opened from the 
outside. 

A single light bulb burns 
24 hours a day. Only cold 
water in a combination 
sink-toilet. Except for in- 
frequent visits, no faces but 
the guards’. Sometimes 
special--beating, gagging, 
tear gas. 

There are other names 
for the Penthouse. Offic- 
ially it's the Special Cor- 
rections Unit or S.C.U. 
Solitary confinement. To 
the prisoners, it’s simply 
“The Hole’’. And the hole 
is systematic torture. 


When he and two other 
prisoners, who also’ had 
been in solitary, took 
hostages at the B.C. Pen, 
Bruce felt he had nothing to 
lose. ‘I’m dead here 
anyway” he told the inter- 
mediaries. He had been 
tear-gassed and beaten 
several times in solitary. 
Bruce had taken a 
hostage before. In August 
1972, with only one hour’s 
notice, he had been trans- 
ferred from the B.C. Pen to 
the Penitentiary in Prince 
Albert Saskatchewan. His 
very few personal posses- 
sions were lost in the 
transfer. His family discov- 
ered he was gone only 
when they went to visit and 
found he wasn’t there. And 
in Prince Albert he again 
was put directly in the hole. 
Not allowed even to write 
a letter, a month later he 
took a guard hostage and 


of the prison bureaucracy 
issues its own regulations. 
Each always includes an 
explanatory regulation sta- 
ting ‘‘the inmate will be 
informed of the kind of 
behaviour and acts which 
are unacceptable and con- 
sidered offences’’. But 
prisoners rarely get even 
this basic information. 

Not that it would help 
that much. If a particular 
inmate is singled out by the 
prison administration there 
always is the catch-all 
offence of ‘‘doing any act 
calculated to prejudice the 
good order of the institu- 


tion’’, This can mean 
absolutely anything and 
often is used against 


prisoners who are organiz- 
ing to improve prison 
conditions. 

In short, a prisoner, 
supposedly being punished 
for his lack of respect for 


Solitary confinement 
The prison within the | 


“It’s hell. You feel like 
you’re completely locked 
in. You can touch four walls 
around you for 23 hours a 
day. That’s all you can do. 
Just walk around and look 
at the walls’’, said one ex- 
con. (As a gesture of great 
human compassion, pri- 
soners in solitary get one 
hour a day exercise.) 


Is it any wonder even the 
strongest are driven to 
desperation? We don’t hear 
of their desperation when 
they try to kill themselves. 
But we do when they 
attempt to get free. 

In the last four months 
two prisoners in particul- 
ar--after long, long periods 
of solitary confinement- 
-made a break for freedom. 
Donald Oag was in the hole 
three and one-half of the 
last four years. He made 
four escape and five suicide 
attempts. Andy Bruce, 
sentenced to life imprison- 
ment in 1970, has spent 
four and one-half of the 
last five years in the hole. 


the Farris Inquiry prison 
officials have stressed that 
it always was understood 
that if the hostages decided 
to make a break then the 
tactical squads would move 
in, But to my recollection 
there was no explicit 
discussion of this contin- 
gency with the intermed- 
iaries. Rather there was the 
agreement, as I stated 
earlier, that negotiations 
would continue as long as 
possible and that the 
tactical squad only would 
be deployed if the prisoners 
initiated an attack on the 
hostages. 

The prison administra- 
tors’ current interpretation 
raises even more crucially 
the question of what kind of 
communications and sig- 
nals were passed between 


made one single demand: 
to be returned to the B.C. 
Pen, where he at least 
could see his young child, 
who lived in B.C. 

A year later he was 
transferred back to- B.C. 
and the hole. 


PRISON LAWLESSNESS 


Prisoners are senten- 
ced to the hole by the 
‘‘Warden’s Court”. The 
court is operated by the im- 
mediate superior of the 
guard who makes a charge 
against the prisoner. The 
prisoner can even be 
excluded from parts of the 
hearing. Invariably, if a 
guard alleges something 
and it is heard in Warden’s 
Court, the prisoner is found 
guilty. 

Guilty of what? Here too, 
arbitrariness prevails. In 
the prison system there are 
pages and pages of vague 
regulations, directives, di- 
visional instructions and 
standing orders. Each level 


prison staff and hostages 
during the 41 hours. Were 
the hostages encouraged to 
take any action? 

The vault where the 
hostages were kept was 
bugged. Their phone calls 
out to family were ‘moni- 
tored. Other prisoners in 
the cells say they observed 
food garbage, napkins and 
even the portable toilet 
being searched by prison 
staff when it was removed 
periodically from the vault 
area. Hostages were ad- 
mittedly given a ‘‘coded”’ 
verbal message just before 
11 p.m. Tuesday to cancel 
an alleged attempt on their 
part to make a break. 

But the message was not 
worded in such a way as to 
definitely discourage such 
moves while negotiations 


the law, is subjected to a 
disciplinary system that 
itself arbitrarily violates the 
most elementary legal prin- 
ciples, 


END SOLITARY 


Louise Stratton, one of 
the hostages at the B.C. 
Pen, commented that ‘‘all 
three prisoners had been in 
solitary confinement for 
long periods of time. 
Solitary confinement trig- 
gered the whole thing. It’s 
a horrid experience, one of 
the most awful things that 
prisoners can go through. 
One of the first demands 
of Bruce, Lucas and Wilson 
during the B.C. Pen hos- 
tage events was that all 
inmates in solitary be 
released into the general 
prison population. But, 
when James Murphy, the 
regional director of peni- 
tentiaries, testified at the 
Farris Inquiry he didn’t 
even mention this demand. 
Em ployees of the Rob- 


were proceeding. In fact 
the last words of the 
message, as reported to a 
meeting with intermed- 
iaries, were roughly: 
“we've cancelled your 
wife’s appearance on the 11 
o'clock TV news until we 
get your approval’’. 


Final assault 

The circumstances sur- 
rounding this are murkiest 
of all, But there are some 
most disturbing aspects. 
The Warden of the BC pen 
outlined to the Farris 
Inquiry that the tactical 
squads had guards armed 
with batons and back-up 
armed with guns. What 
happened to the batons? 
Why was there the shooting 
when two prisoners, armed 
only with knives, and one 


| Street Community Cor- 
tions Center wrote to 
ir boss, Solicitor-Gen- 
1 Warren Allmand, and 
ectively laid their jobs on 
line. ‘Trapped without 
je in our present penal 
tem, Lucas, Wilson and 
ice appeared to have 
ing to lose by their 
ions”. The Robson St. 
rkers also pinpointed the 
ader problems of Cana- 
n penitentiaries, calling 
“meaningful, self-sup- 
ting work” for prison- 


The Prisoners’ Union 
mmittee emphasize that 
cas, Wilson and Bruce 
|I came from poverty or 
rking class backgrounds. 

“to treat people like 
ed rats is to either crush 
m or cause an aggres- 
e self-protection react- 
. Violence breeds more 
lence.” 


rison 


In December last year, 
veral B.C. Pen inmates, 
cluding Bruce and Oag, 
unched a legal suit 
ainst the “Queen and 
agon” (B.C, Pén warden 
agan Cernetic), claiming 
at solitary confinement is 
ruel and unusual pun- 
iment”, contrary to the 
nadian Bill of Rights, 
d should be declared 
gal. 

The Federal Court of 
peal, with the hysteria 
rrounding Oag’s escape 
at had been whipped up 
the local press at the 
1e, ruled that the prison- 
> were too dangerous to 
pear together at their 
n case--even if they 
reed to be shackled hand 
d foot. But the lawsuit 
elf is continuing in July. 
in order for the case to be 
ecessful, it must be 
blicly supported by large 
mbers of Canadians who, 
swing what solitary con- 
ement really is and does, 
mand that the hole be 
lished. 


tage, Mary Steinhauser 
e trapped in the office 
front of the vault? 
ording to one news- 
er report, the autopsy 
wed Steinhauser was 
t from a distance of less 
n 10 feet as she had 
powder on her clothing. 
‘eports now are circulat- 
among prisoners at the 
Pen that some prisoners 
rd the following se- 
nce of sounds at 1 a.m. 
dnesday: two shots; a 
ible scream from a male 
æ; Mary Steinhauser 
ing: don’t shoot! don’t 
otl; two more shots; 
n a volley of shots. 

Vas there a pause 
ween the shooting of 
ce and the shooting of 
inhauser? If so, why was 
nhauser shot? 


less interested in the institution than she was in them.” 


by Tony Ashbourne 

Will the bullet that killed 
Mary Steinhauser also help 
to bury the Canadian prison 
system? 

It’s no secret that many 
people outside the penit- 
entiary service hope so. But 
the tragic seizure of host- 
ages by three B.C. Penit- 
entiary inmates this month 
has pulled the wraps off a 
simmering conflict within 
the service itself, over the 
goals and methods of the 
“corrections” system. 

Some prison workers are 
no longer able to contain 
their outrage at a system 
which pays lip service to 
the concept of ‘‘rehabilit- 
ation’’ but in reality brutal- 
izes vindictively those peo? 
ple who have been driven to 
violate the criminal stat- 
utes. 


It appears, too, that 
Mary Steinhauser herself - 
the hostage shot to death 
when prison guards burst 
into the storage vault 
where the captives were 
held - was a frequent critic 
of the repressive policies of 
the penitentiary, and en- 


dured the scorn of her- 


superiors for her*pains, to 
the point where she had 
decided on the weekend 
before her death to quit her 
job. 

It’s tempting to see the 
B.C. Penitentiary as an 
anachronism, a relic of a 
social order as outdated as 
its medieval architecture. 
Nearly everyone who has 
anything to do with it, 
including the solicitor-gen- 
eral and Pen director 
Dragan Cernetic, are on 
record as saying it should- 
n't exist. 

But the fact is that the 
Canadian justice system 
has all but given up on the 
permanent inmates'at ‘the 
B.C. Pen. These are the 
human beings for which the 
system has no further 
solutions. They are classed 
as ‘‘maximum security” 
inmates. Fantastic amounts 
of money are spent to 
control every facet of their 
daily life. Opportunities for 
education and training are 
given only grudgingly. In a 
system based on punish- 
ment rather than ‘‘correct- 
ion”, the B.C. Pen is the 
Big Stick over the head of 
every criminal and, ultini- 
ately, every citizen. 

As a classification offic- 
er, Mary Steinhauser inter- 
viewed inmates arriving at 
the B.C. Pen to recommend 
whether they should re- 
main there or be transfer- 
red to medium or minimum. 
security institutions. For 
those who remained, she 
also recommended prog- 
rams of educational and 


work activity, helped org- 
anize group activities and 
appeared at parole board 
hearings. 


But her friend and 
companion during that final 
weekend, Nat Hickerson, 
remembers how she told 
of the anger ahd frustration 
she felt when some of her 
efforts to help the prisoners 
on her caseload were 
thwarted. 

“She was in continuous 
trouble at the Pen,’’ Hick- 
erson says. ‘‘She had a 
sense of balance which 
angered her imnrediate 
superiors, and the difficult- 
ies she ran into made going 
to work an agony. 

“There were a number of 
‘official attacks on her.They 
had as their basis the 
violation of petty civil 
service rules, but they were 
really just a pretext for 
harrassment. For instance, 
she left her door unlocked 
and left the office for five or 
ten minutes to go to the 
bathroom while prisoners 
were in the building, and 
for that she was given an 
official reprimand. 

“Then there was an open 
argument she had with her 
supervisor. He’d been after 
her for a number of things 
she had in her files, and for 
spending too much time 
with the prisoners.” 

Anyone watching Cern- 
etic on the witness stand at 
the Farris inquiry into the 
hostage incident could un- 
derstand the military thin- 
king behind the Pen ad- 
ministration. Cernetic did- 
n’t set up a headquarters, 
he called it a ‘‘command 
post’’. He never decided to 
do something, he always 
“ordered”’ that it be done. 

But why should Stein- 
hauser be ‘singled out for 
harassment? 

‘Underneath it all was a 
feeling of anger that Mary 
was held in such repute by 
the prisoners, and general 
feeling that she -was less 
interested in the institution 
than she was in them,” 
Hickerson says. 

“Mary's office was a 
hotbed of activity - she 
made it available to prison- 
ers to call their lawyers or 
to aid in any way to pursue 
their legal rights. She 
refused to perceive her job 
as simply deciding whether 
a convict should be playing 
checkers or weaving bask- 
ets. 

“She would say she 
wanted her job to make the 
stay in prison the best it 
could be, to open avenues 
for the prisoners, and I 
think this is primarily what 
brought the authorities’ 
wrath upon her.” 

What depressed Stein- 


“Underneath it all was a feeling of anger that Mary was 
held in such repute by the prisoners, and that she was 


hauser the most was the 
easy access prisoners had 
to alcohol and drugs. She 
told Hickerson liquor sold 
for $50 a bottle inside the 
Pen, that many inmates 
seemed to find the money 
to pay for dope and booze, 
and that the authorities 
seemed to turn a blind eye 
to much of it. 

As long’ as corruption 
was rampant inside the 
Pen, she reasoned, the 
inmates would never break 
out of the desperate world 
of crime which put them 
there in the first place. 

Rehabilitation programs 
were at an ‘‘absolute 
minimum” in the Pen, she 
told Hickerson. Although 
she spent her working life 
trying to make things as 
pleasant as possible for the 
convicts on her caseload, 
she realized that without a 
fundamental reorientation 
there was little she could 
do, 

Following Steinhauser’s 
death, some prison workers 
could no longer keep silent 
about the practices against 
which they too rebelled. A 
group of employees at the 
minimum-security Robson 


or’s warning to keep silent 
and issued a public state- 
ment attacking conditions 
throughout the penitentiary 
service. 

Steinhauser died “‘be- 
cause of the dehumanizing 
policies of this system 
which does nothing but 
provoke violent reaction or 
increasing alienation,” it 
said. “Three men needing 
treatment were warehou- 
sed at large in the 
population at B.C.° Penit- 
entiary. Trapped without 
hope in our present penal 
system, they appeared to 
have nothing to lose by 
their actions,” 

One of the Robson 
workers, Rob Clark, told of 
Pen inmates being assign- 
ed to sweep snow off the 
lawns of the institution. 
That kind of activity, he 
said, wasn’t exactly con- 
ducive to “‘rehabilitation’’. 

All prison workers, of 
course, do not hold similar 
views. Already, at the B.C. 
Pen inquiry, testimony has 
been heard from one of the 
classification officers taken 
hostage that can only be 
described as contemptuous 
of the inmates involved, 
displaying an utter lack of 
understanding of the pro- 
cesses which led up to the 
incident. 

When one hostage, Lou- 
ise Stratton, made some 
mild statements question- 
ing the prison system and 
expressing sympathy with 
the inmates” plight, radio 
hot-liner Gary Bannerman 


immediately attempted to 
discredit her by mouthing 
allegations about her al- 
leged sexual involvement 
with one of the convicts. 


With this kind of division 
among the parties involved, 
we might expect a debate 
about the prison system to 
become a central feature of 
the inquiry. The Vancouver 
Prisoners’ Union Commit- 
tee sought to do this by 
calling evidence and cross- 
examining witnesses at the 
hearings, but was denied 
the right to do so. 

The burden thus falls on 
lawyers for the inmates, 
who have a specialized 
interest in the case. The 
chances that the inquiry 
will develop into a full-scale 
probe of the prison system 
are remote, if not non-ex- 
istent. But regardless of 
that, the B.C. Pen incident 
has sparked a public 
debate which hopefully will 
lead to. an understanding of 
the role of prisons in 
Canada’s capitalist society, 
and the way both the prison 
system and the society can 
change. 


He 


Prisoner blasts 
Bannerman 


The following open letter 
to CKNW broadcaster Gary 
Bannerman was sent to the 
Western Voice by a prison- 
er at the B.C. Penitentiary. 
Bannerman was one of the 
intermediaries in the recent 
attempt of three prisoners 
to get out of prison and 
escape to a foreign country. 

The reference in the 
letter to Mike Platko 
concerns an earlier hostage 
taking incident in which 
prisoner Platko demanded 
transfer from the B.C. Pen 
to the psychiatric prison 
[Regional Medical Center 
or RMC]. Bannerman had 
been involved in mediating 
with Platko. 

The author signed the 
letter as “A friend of Andy 
Bruce”, 


Dear Mr. Bannerman, 

I am reluctant to write to 
you Sabout this matter 
because I'm thinking that 
there might be some way 
that you can get yourself 
some more publicity, 
to your advantage 
comments that _ I 


any 
might 
make. I certainly don’t wish 


to help you with your 
‘career’, which ms lat- 
to be, especially in 


were so sure about Mary 
Steinhouser having a knife 
run into her, and you were 
so sure about Louise 
Stratton having sexual in- 
tercourse with Claire Wil- 
son at the exact time that 
the assault by the hos- 
tages and guards took 
place, while after all these 
were things that other 
people told you and are, in 
fact, false. In general, you 
seem to be always so sure 
that no one in the adminis- 
tration at the B.C. Pen, or 
the N.W. Police ete., could 
or would lie to you and 
you've put your foot squar- 
ely in your big mouth quite 
a few times by repeating 
what ‘‘they’’ have told you. 

Now, in regards to 
Andy's Mother, I expect it 
doesn’t really matter to you 
anyway, so I’m not going to 
list all the times she has 
visited him and helped him, 
but-I will mention one time 
very recently--and that was 
at the Indian Club’s Work- 
shop when she was here for 
a five-hour visit in the 
gymnasium. Someone in 
the administration gave you 
the information that she 
“‘never visits him’’ and you 
believed it because you 
think that these pigs never 
lie. Again you were taken in 
but I suspect that you had 


not get so sanctimonious 
about what a great guy you 
are and how rotten every- 
body is on the other side of 
the fence because if you 
take a good look at yourself 
you'll see that you're not so 
perfect as you make out. 
Another thing I would 
like to mention: You have 
stated that thepsychiat- 
rists’ reports here have 
indicated that A. Bruce, C. 
Wilson and D. Lucas were 
“‘dangerous psychopaths”, 
and you entirely agreed on 
that assessment. Well, 1 
would like to say that from 
whatever standards or crit- 
eria he might judge, the 
doctor could be right or 
wrong, I don’t know. 
“Dangerous” is a relative 
term. For example, you’re 
dangerous from my point of 
view. The point I would like 
to make here is that the 
psychiatrist you were so 
ready to believe here is also 
the same one you called 
“senile and incompetent” 
in the Platko case. Was his 
assessment and treatment 
woefully lacking in the 
Platko case, but not in this 
last one? Is this psychiatrist 
only competent or incom- 


petent when it suits your” 


fancy? And who are you? 
You seem to be speaking 
out of three sides of your 


I’m a good friend of Andy Bruce’s and I’m 
proud of it. I also feel very sad about the 
death of Mary Steinhouser. 


regard to this latest episode 
at the B.C. Pen, preying on 
the misery of other people 
and using it to your advan- 
tage in any way you can. 

But, in reference to your 
comments on Monday June 
16 about Andy Bruces’ 
Mother, 1 feel that I must 
say something. You remar- 
ked that you thought it 
‘peculiar’ that all of a 
sudden she has a ‘bleeding 
heart’’ for her son when 
she hasn't even visited him 
since last November and 
now she is concerned 
because he’s in the hospital 
near death. 


First of all, I suspect you 
made that comment expec- 
ting to get a reaction from 
one of his relatives who 
would call you and then you 
could milk the call for what 
it was worth to you. After 
all, your publicity was 
waning on this thing and 
you needed some new 
“blood”. 

Secondly, you don’t know 
what you are talking about, 
which seems to be the case 
quite frequently lately. You 


no need to be “taken in” 
because you are already 
there. 

While on the subject of 
visiting people Mr. Ban- 
nerman, how about Mike 
Platko? That ‘poor little 
guy’’, as you called him. 
How many times have you 
visited him since you last 
milked his **pathetic’’ case 
for all the publicity you 
could get? Are you aware of 
exactly how much help he 
got at R.M.C.? Are you 
aware of how long he has 
been back here in the hole? 
Your follow-up in that case 
was very poor and I didn’t 
see your great humanitar- 
ian instincts come to the 
fore until you had oppor- 
tunity to mention that you 
had experience in hostage 
matters when you were un- 
fortunately called in on this 
most recent one. You were 
thinking ahead, possibly 
you could get an hour or so 
show out of Platkos misery 
again if you played your 
cards right. 

I'm well aware, Mr. 
Bannerman, of what a 
reporter's job is, but let us 
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mouth at the same time, 
and that’s a step beyond a 
schizophrenic! 

Also, you condemn the 
penitentiary system, soli- 
tary confinement etc. that 
makes men as desperate as 
Andy Bruce, yet you 
condemn and despise the 
man himself for being a 
product of that system. A 
ridiculous contradiction. I 
would suggest that you stop 
and think about what your 
philosophy really is, if you 
have one, divorced from 
your desire to get as much 
reaction, controversy and 
publicity as you can. I don’t 
think you really have any 
rational philosophy on any 
of these matters. What are 
your principles and ethics 
all about? Have you really 
thought about it? 

I suppose that you’re 
considered (by yourself 
especially) as an outstand- 
ing member of the com- 
munity because you pay 
your taxes when you have 
to, don’t break any laws 
seriously and probably go 
to church. But, when 
someone like Andy Bruce 
takes a GOOD look at you 
and people like you spout- 


prisoners 


speak out 


well. These institutions are 
nothing but breeding fac- 
tories of torture, which turn 
normal individuals into 
either mentally withdrawn 
or bitter victims of their 
cruelties. 

If people are to be 
punished for designating 
acts by society, their 
complete isolation from 
society alone is punishment 
enough. 


The women prisoners of 
the Lower Mainland Reg- 
ional Correctional Centre 
(in which the words correc- 
tional centre are. in them- 
selves a complete farce), 
wish to publicly announce 
their sincere sympathy 
against treatment shown 
prisoners Claire Wilson, 
Andrew Bruce and Dwight 
Lucas during the recent 
happening at the B.C. 
Penitentiary. 

It is our belief that the To be treated like anim- 
criminal justice system in als and locked away in 
general and the correc- solitary confinement, such 
tional system in particular as these men and many 
is completely at fault. others are and were, is a 

The degrading, inhuman totally demoralizing act 
treatment of prisoners asa completely against the Bill 
whole, in institutions, not of Human Rights. 
only in British Columbia, We believe it is time the 
but all across Canada, in no government and peoples of 
way benefits society. It Canada demanded a comp- 
does not help rehabilitate lete investigation of the 
the oppressed prisoner in judicial and prison systems; 
any way, shape or form. It across Canada. 
is not only a detriment to 
the prisoner but to the 
Canadian people as a 


Sincerely, 
Jan Taylor. 


understand how I can 
reconcile the two (though I 
do, very clearly) because 
you don’t really think about 
anything beyond your own 
world. ‘This is my mind. 
The ‘‘criminal’’ mind as 
you would call it. But, what 
have you got to offer that’s 
so much better? Hypocrisy, 
lies, greed, and ignorance 
is all that I can see. 

If you have any class at 


ing all their good intentions 
which are lies, then I can 
certainly understand why 
he would say ‘“‘Fuck that!” 
and not have any desire to 
emulate you, or be in any 
way involved with the 
system you so ably repres- 
ent. I can understand him 
being satisfied with his own 
principles and ethics which, 
however dark and nebulous 
they might seem to you, at 


least make some sense to all you will apologize 
him--and obviously he was’ publicly to Mrs. Bruce for 
ready to die for them. what you said. It will 


I'ma good friend of Andy 
Bruce’s and I’m proud of it. 


surprise me if you do. 


I also feel very sad about Sincerely yours, 
the death of Mary Stein- 2 
houser. You could neyer A friend of Andy Bruce 


To the 
Cambodian 
People 


A few weeks ago, the 
Western Voice sent contri- 
bution for reconstruction 
collected at our April 26 
Indochina liberation cele- 
bration to the DRV, Revolu- 
tionary Government of 
South Vietnam, and 
GRUNC* the government 
of Cambodia. The text of 
our letter, and the reply 
received from GRUNC fol- 
lows. 


Dear Friends, 

We send our warmest 
congratulations on your 
heroic victories over US 
imperialism. We are over- 
joyed by the successful 
conclusion of your armed 
struggle for national libera- 
tion and achievement of 
independence, freedom 
and peace. 

This is an inspiration to 
people everywhere, be- 
cause imperialism is a 
world-wide system of eco- 
nomic, political, cultural 
and military domination. 
But wherever there is 
imperialist oppression, 
there will be popular 
resistance. And where 
there is resistance, there 
will be leadership. As you 
have proven: where there is 
both resistance and proper 
leadership, there inevitably 
will be victory. 

Your struggle was our 
struggle. So we also join 
with you in your victory. At 
every stage we strive to 
combine our solidarity with 
your self-reliance. 

On the evening of April 
26 in Vancouver, British 
Columbia, Canada, the 
Western Voice collective 
organized an evening of 
celebration of the victories 
of the national liberation 
moyements of Cambodia 
and Vietnam and to aid in 
the reconstruction of the 
homelands of Cambodia 
and all Vietnam. 

There were more than 
500 mainly working people 
who attended, celebrated 
and contributed $5,000 to 
aid your reconstruction. We 
are sending $2,250 to the 
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Revolutionary Government 
of South Vietnam; $500 to 
the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam; $2,250 to- the 
Royal Government of Na- 
tional Unity of Cambodia. 

We enclose recent copies 
of our, newspaper which 
provide a complete pro- 
gram and report of the 
celebration. We also in- 
clude some photographs. 

We have one regret: that 
we were unable personally 
to present greetings to the 
representatives of the DRV 
and RGSV who récently 
visited our city. 

We regret still more 
that, due to the mistaken 
policies of their hosts, these 
representatives were un- 
able to meet with a great 
number of the B.C. friends 
of the Vietnamese people, 
which was their expressed 
wish — in accord with the 
testament of Ho Chi Minh. 

Long live the friendship 
of the Vietnamese, Cam- 
bodian and Canadian peo- 
ple! 

Long live solidarity in the 
common struggle against 
the common enemy: imper- 
ialism and capitalism! 


Fraternally, 
Western Voice collective 


From the 
Cambodian 
People 


GRUNC Embassy 
Paris, France 


Friends, 

We are honoured to 
acknowledge the receipt of 
the Western Voice collec- 
tive donation of $2250. We 
extend to you our sincere 
and warm thanks for your 
solidarity, and your contri- 
bution to the just struggle 
of our people, who are in 
the process of realizing 
their two major tasks — to 
defend the country, and to 
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build a new Cambodia, 

For your information, 
please find enclosed the 
press release of the 2nd 
National Congress of Cam- 
bodia, the press release of 
the special National Con- 
gress and the declaration of 
M. Hu. Nim, Minister of 
Propaganda and Informa- 
tion of GRUNC, on the 
business of the American 
navy's **Mayaguez’’. 

Please accept, friends, 
our friendly greetings. 


OK SAKUN 


Women’s history 
project 


During the 1930's, thous- 
ands of girls, not able or 
willing to be financial 
burdens on their families, 
left home and joined the 
ranks of the single, unem- 
ployed women. Jobs were 
scarce and poor paying. 
The few jobs available were 
usually in the near-slavery 
conditions of domestic ser- 
vice. Relief, difficult and 
humiliating to obtain, was 
inadequate. Single, unem- 
ployed women in Vancou- 
ver were given $3.10 per 
week for their food, cloth- 
ing and housing. This was 
reduced to $2.80 per week 
in 1932. Only the poorest of 
food and shelter could be 
obtained at this price. 

Many of these women 


fell to prostitution. Evelyn 
Leseur reported in The 
Province of April 13, 1935, 
that the ‘‘white slave 
market was going strong’’. 
Many groups including the 
Vancouver Council of Wo- 
men, the YWCA and the 
Mothers Council, cam- 
paigned for better condi- 
tions and useful employ- 
ment for these women. 
The Women’s History 
Project of the Women's 
Auxiliary to the United 
Fishermen and Allied 
Workers Union, 138 E. 
Cordova St., Vancouver, 
would appreciate any in- 
formation that could be 
added to the story of the 
unemployed, single wo- 
men, 


Settlement at Labatt’s 


by Al Fossen 

Over 80% of the workers 
at Labatt’s Brewery voted 
in favour last week for a 
new one year contract. The 
workers were able to win 
settlement of a just contract 
by showing management 
by a solid strike vote that if 
a settlement were- not 
forthcoming Labatt’s would 
be closed down. 

According to Ed Glasser, 
business agent of local 300 
of the Brewery Workers, 
Labatt’s did not want a 
closure unlike their count- 
erparts at Molson’s which 
have forced the workers out 
on strike. (see last issue of 
Western Voice). Manage- 
ment at Molson’s are 
refusing to talk with the 
union although workers at 
Molson’s feel that they will 
win a settlement compar- 
able to the one won at 
Labatt’s. 

The contract at Labatt’s 
gave the workers an in- 
crease of $1.01 over the 
year with tradesmen re- 
ceiving an extra twenty 
cents. This increase will 


bring the base rate up to 
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$6.83 at the end of the 
contract. An improved 
COLA clause will allow the 
workers some protection 
against the steady erosion 
of the purchasing power of 
their dollar. For every .4 % 
increase in the cost of living 
the workers will receive one 
cent. An improved’ shift 
differential was included in 
the new agreement. 

The workers at Labatt’s 
have been without a con- 
tract since April 21st but a 
mediator kept both sides 
talking until an agreement 
could be reached. Accord- 
ing to the workers at 
Molson’s a settlement will 
not be forthcoming until the 
company’s bottling plant 
can be put into some sort of 
reasonable operating ef- 
ficiency. 

Glasser was not willing to 
talk about anything but the 
settlement won at Labatts’. 
When asked about the 
problems Molson's is hav- 
ing with their bottling plant 
and the reasons Molson’s is 
not negotiating Glasser 
offered no comment. ‘‘In- 
ternal problems are dealt 
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with by each plant comm- 
ittee and the media has no 
business in these affairs.” 

When asked whether the 
workers at Labatts’ got 
anything in their contract 
which would see them win 
some control over their job 
situation Glasser replied 


with the question “What== ~ = 


type: of union do you think 
this is anyway? Our union 
doesn't work at piece- 
work. When I told him 
that I wasn’t referring to 
piecework he asked for an 
example of what I meant. I 
suggested that perhaps the 
workers might have won 
something like how many 
dozens of beer will be 
turned out in a shift. 
“Absolutely not’’. Then I 
replied with the question of 
don't the workers have to 
turn out so much every day. 
“Of course not’’. 

Glasser would not com- 
ment on the suggestion that 
the workers at Molson’s 
might well win the same 
settlement that their fellow 
workers did at Labatts’, 
Once again he considered it 
unfair questioning. Work- 
ers at Molson’s have been 
much more ready to talk 
about the issues than 
Glasser has. 
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Charbonneau speaks in Vancouver 


Quebec teachers struggle toward 
pro- working class schools 


by Bob Rosen 


Last week Louis Laberge, 
president of the Quebec 
Federation of Labour, was 
sentenced toa 3-year jail 
term for allegedly advising 
workers to occupy a plant 
and destroy machinery and 
equipment. 

On May 29th, Yvon 
Charbonneau, president of 
the Quebec teachers union 
(CEQ) spoke to a public 
meeting of workers, teach- 
ers and students at. John 
Oliver Secondary School in 
Vancouver, at which he 
explained the recent at- 
tacks by the Liberal gov- 
ernment on workers in 
Quebec. 

Charbonneau became a 
nation-wide public figure 
after his arrest in the 
Common Front strike of 
1972, along with Pepin of 
the CNTU and Laberge of 
tite QFL, for refusing to 
obey court injunctions 
designed to break the 
massive public sector 
strike. His name cropped 
up in the local papers again 
last month with the publi- 
cation by the CEQ of the 
May Ist Manual, a book of 
lesson plans for Quebec 
teachers which focuses on 
educating the children of 
Quebec workers about the 
working class struggle. 

250 people in attendance 
at the John Oliver meeting 
listened carefully to Char- 
bonneau’s descriptions of 
recent events in the Quebec 
workers movement and the 
directions which he sees for 
the militant CEQ. 


During the three day 
visit, he spoke to 250 
people at a public meeting, 
at SFU, and at a meeting of 
the Socialist Education 
Movement, the organiza- 
tion which sponsored his 
appearances here. Char- 
bonneau was accompanied 
on his Vancouver trip by 
Michel Ignatieff, director of 
social and political action of 
the CEQ. 

I had several opportuni- 
ties to talk with Char- 
bonneau and was impres- 
sed by his modesty and 
seriousness. A thoughtful, 
quiet man, he was different 
from the fiery trade union 
militant whom I expected to 
interview. His deep bass 
voice spoke haltingly in 
English, but with great 
precision and effect both on 
the rostrom and in private 
conversation. : 

One cause, perhaps, 
for his low-key mood, is the 
devastating defeats which 
the Quebec labour move- 
ment has been dealt by the 


Quebec Liberal government _ the inquiry broke _down 


in the last few months. The 
recent spate of anti-union 
legislation in Quebec is 
reminiscent of the Duples- 
sis era of the '40s and 50" 
The government has im- 
posed a trusteeship on four 
unions in the construction 
industry for a period up to 
three years. They have also 
passed a law forbidding 
anyone convicted of certain 
crimes (including minor 
offenses) of holding office 
in construction trade unions 
for a period of 5 years. The 
crowning blow in this attack 
was a third law which 
makes it a crime to 
participate in an illegal 
strike, or even advocate 
one, with a “guilty until 
proven innocent’’ clause 
thrown in with the bargain. 

The rationale which the 
Bourassa government has 
used for bringing down the 
legislation is the report of 
the Cliche Commission, a 
three-man Board of inquiry 
into corruption and gang- 
sterism in the Quebec 
construction industry. One 
of the members of the 
Commission was Guy 
Chevrette, an officer of the 
CEQ. Although the Com- 
mission report contained 
several’ progressive rec- 
omendations (like improved 
safety standards, job sec- 
urity, and less government 
meddling in union affairs) 
only the repressive aspects 
of the report’ were picked 
up on by the Liberals and 
these were made much 
harsher than recomended. 


These events were one of 
the major topics of Char- 
bonneau's speeches here. 
According to him, the 
situation in the construction 
industry in Quebec was a 
completely untenable one 
for the workers. There has 
been gangsterism, threat- 
ening of workers, loan 
sharking by corrupt union 
officials, collusion and 
back-room deals between 
union leaders and con- 
struction companies. This 
was compounded by a 
complete breakdown in 
relations between the 
CNTU and the QFL because 
of the QFL’s attempt to 
have a complete monopoly 
in the construction trades, 
to the exclusion of CNTU 
unions. This monopoly was 
gained through control of 
construction hiring halls. 

In 1973, the CEQ partici- 
pated in an inter-union 
inquiry into the problems 
of the construction industry 
in an attempt to solve some 
of these problems. Ac- 
cording to Charbonneau, 
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because QFL construction 
unions refused to co-oper- 
ate and release information 
to the union inquiry. As a 
result, there was wide- 
spread support in the 
unions for the formation of 
the Cliche Commission in 
1973 by the government, to 
attempt to alleviate the 
situation. 


Quebec teachers in a 1971 strike against the provincial government’s 


Charbonneau was de- 
fensive about the partici- 
pation of the CEQ on the 
Commission. ‘‘It was not 
with much enthusiasm that 
we accepted putting one of 
our officers on the Cliche 
Commission. I would like to 
make this clear because 
some people are criticizing 
us for our lack of insight. 
Both unions involved in the 
construction sector formally 
requested our participa- 
tion. Well, we were free, 
we could have avoided par- 
ticipation. But if we did that 
the other unions would 
have said: ‘Teachers are 
good at making statements 
of principle and preaching 
virtue. But when the time 
comes to get involved in a 
delicate situation, they 
escape by the emergency 
exit.” 

It is clear that the major 
motivation for the CEQ’s 
participation was an at- 
tempt to maintain the 
‘unity’ at the top of the 
trade union leaders in 
Quebec that had been built 
up around the ‘72 Common 
Front. In order to-preserve 


unity, the CEQ leadership 
-chose not to attack the QFL, 
even though it was quite 
clear to them that the 
QFL was partially respon- 
sible for covering up the 
corrupt activities in the 
construction sector. As a 
result, they allowed them- 
selves to be used as a 
smokescreen by the Liber- 


` 


at decertification. 


als for the worst antilabour 
legislation in years. 

Later on in conversation 
with Charbonneau, he tac- 
itly admitted this error: 
“We must say frankly 
that....if we had the cour- 
age to point out the reality 
of the situation we might 
have avoided some of the 
sad conclusions we now 
face. This is a sign of 
weakness not to have our 
eyes open to the real 
situation and to have them 
opened .... by the workers 
themselves who are-saying 
to the government: ‘Help 
us against our union’. 

Charbonneau has no 
illusions about the real 
interests of the Liberal 
government in introducing 
anti-labour legislation at 
this time. He points out the 
political necessity for Bour- 
assa and Co. to com- 
plete the ‘Olympic: games 
site on time. Putting the 
screws on construction un- 
ions might also cut down on 
the phenomenal cost over- 
runs of the James Bay 
project, a project which the 
Liberal Quebec government 


has staked its entire repu- 
tation on. 

He also mentioned a 
little-known document cal- 
led the Fantus report, 
which he sees as much 
more significant than the 
Cliche commission in ex- 
plaining the recent beha- 
viour of the government. 
The Fantus report was an 


ua 


attempt 


under-the-table study or- 
dered by the Minister of 
Trade and Industry, St. 
Pierre, at the end of 1972, 
The trade union movement 
received leaks on the study 
and eventually saw the 
whole thing. The Fantus 
corporation, who did the 
study, asked dozens of 
corporations in Quebec 
about their prospects for 
the future. The general 
answer of the corporations 
was this: In Quebec, labour 
is very productive and very 
cheap. But there are two 
major problems. One is the 
problems of language (the 
workers speak French) and 
the other is the problem of 
trade unions being too 
militant. 

In Charbonneau’s view, 
the recent moves by the 
Liberals are part of an 
attempt to re-establish a 
favoùúrable- investment cli- 
mate for Bourassa’s cor- 
porate backers. 


A NEW 
FRONT? 

Charbonneau and the 
CEQ are hoping to re- 
establish the Common 


COMMON 


Front of public sector 
unions for the upcoming 
round of negotiations. The 
CEQ has made-a proposal 
to the other two union 
centrals for a series of 50 to 
100 joint local meetings 
throughout the province to 
give an opportunity for 
union rank-and-filers to 
work out a basis of unity in 
solving their common 
problems together. In his 
opinion, this ‘‘going back 
to the base”’ strategy is the 
surest way to develop a real 
working unity among Que- 
bec trade unionists. ‘‘The 
workers at the-base do not 
want to see this disunity in 
the labour movement. They 
will find a way to work 
together." It remains to be 
seen whether the QFL and 
CNTU will pick up on the 
proposal and begin to forge 
a new front. 


“A DAY FOR THE 
WORKING CLASS”: THE 
IDEOLOGICAL 
STRUGGLE CONTINUES 


Despite the errors of the 
CEQ in dealing with the 
Cliche Commission, it is 
important to remember that 
the CEQ is one of the most 
militant and politically ad- 
vanced trade unions in 
Canada and certainly is the 
most progressive teachers’ 
organization in the country. 
In the wake of the Common 
Front struggle in ‘72, 
militants within the CEQ, 
including much of the 
leadership of the union, 
began working on an 
analysis of the role of 
education in a capitalist 
society and methods of 
making the school system 
serve the working class. 
“Our Schools Serve the 
Ruling Class”, ratified by 
the CEQ in 1973, was the 


first of a series of internal 


. 


the maintenance of capital- 
ism; and 2) As workers 
themselves in the public 
sector who must battle the 
state constantly in order to 
defend themselves and who 
need to unite with other 
workers to defeat capital- 
ism. 

The publication of the May 
1st Manual marks another 
step forward in the struggle 
within .the school system. 
(See box for an excerpt 
from the Manual). Char- 
bonneau talked about the 
process which led to the 
publication of the pamph- 
let: 

“Since '72, we have put 
to work thousands of 
teachers in militant com- 
mittees. Those are groups 
of 10 or 15 teachers who are 
active and more socially- 
politically minded in their 
own workplace, their own 
school district, and their 
own community. These 
militants have produced 
many documents concern- 
ing the social role of their 
teaching and the general 
functioning of the educa- 
tion system, but based on 
what they can see everyday 
in their own workplace. 
These documents have 
been discussed locally and 
also at a series of provincial 
workshops organized by the 
CEQ itself. We have been 
organizing committees on 
social-political action 
which have been system- 
atically bringing together 
their experiences and anal- 
ysis for the last two 
years." 

“With the publication of 
this Mayday Manual we 
have started actually pro- 
posing some things to do. 
We are not a laboratory. 
This is our first attempt to 
be very concrete. We have 
been accused by various 
commentators and ‘‘mod- 


Charbonneau: ‘‘When we explained what we were 
doing with the manual, the workers were of course very 
favourable. Their biggest question was, why didn’t this 
happen sooner?” 


documents which began to 
analyze the dual role of 
teachers in Quebec society: 
1) As agents of the capital- 
ist state whose job it is to 
instill students with the 
dominant ideas of capital- 
ism and to train them to 
perform necessary roles for 


erates and right-wingers in 
our own membership of 
being too up-in-the-air, too 
talkative and theoretical. So 
this is a realization made 
possible by the preparation 
work of the last couple of 
years.” 

The document was vic- 


iously attacked by the 
Quebec government, who 
managed to get çopies of 
the pamphlet before it was 
even distributed to teach- 
ers. Cloutier, the minister 
of Education, went on radio 
and television denouncing 
the pamphlet as ‘“*subver- 
sive and immoral” and he 
had copies printed for every 
member of the National 
Assembly. It was clear that 
the Liberals were trying to 
use the pamphlet as anoth- 
er excuse for their repres- 
sives moves against work- 
ers. Charbonneau feels that 
the CEQ was able to 
counter the propaganda of 
the government, to some 
degree through the media, 
but mainly through CEQ 
militants talking directly 
with workers through trade 
union meetings, and parti- 
cularly at plants which were 
on strike. ‘‘When we 
explained what we were 
doing with the manual, the 
workers were of course very 
favourable. Their biggest 
question was, why didn’t 
this happen sooner?” 

In his discussions with 
the Socialist Education 
Movement, one of the main 
topics was a comparison 
between the CEQ and the 
B.C. Teachers Federation. 
Clearly the high degree of 
class consciousness and 
anti-capitalist sentiment 
among Quebec teachers is 
far in advance of the 
situation in B.C., even 
though many socialists 
have been elected to 
Yeadership inthe B.C.T.F. 
One reason for this, of 
course, is the generally 
higher level of class con- 
sciousness among Quebec 
workers, combined with the 
fact that Quebec teachers 
are paid considerably less 
than their counterparts in 
B.C. and have to struggle 
much more sharply and 
directly with their provin- 
cial government to get what 
they do have. The ‘‘profes- 
sionalism’’ and elitist at- 
titudes towards other 
workers which are charac- 
teristic of a large number of 
teachers in B.C. have 
largely been defeated 
within the CEQ. Perhaps 
some of the reason for this 
is that the CEQ (unlike the 
B.C.T.F.) is an “‘industrial 
union’’ in the sense that it 
represents both teaching 
and non-teaching workers 
in the French school sys- 
tem. The CEQ also kicked 
out the administrators from 
the union several years 
ago, which was a major 
advance. Removing prin- 
cipals from the B.C.T.F. 
would certainly be a big 
step in raising the class 
consciousness of B.C. 
teachers. It is a strategy 
which militants in the 
B.C.T.F. may have to give 
top priority to in the near 
future. 

The big question facing 
socialists in education in 
B.C., is how do we expose 
the class nature of the 
education system and move 
educators in the direction of 
a pro-working class stand? 


‘For a school day that 
serves the working class”. 


The following is an excerpt from the May Ist Manual 
published by the CEQ. The actual title of the manual is 
“For A School Day Which Serves The Working Class”. 

The manualoffers lesson plans for children of various 
grades in a number of subject areas. The following little 
story, ‘“‘Maxime and his friends the animals” is 
intended for use in kindergarten or grade 1. With each 
lesson is a set of teaching objectives [i.e. ‘learning 
basic French language skills’, ‘learning to count’, ‘line 
drawing’] and what the authors of the manual call 
“conscientisation”’ objectives. According to the Right 
to Strike Committee in Toronto, who translated the 
excerpts, the closest English equivalent to ‘‘conscienti- 
sation” is: ‘THE KIND OF EDUCATION PROGRAM 
THAT HELPS PEOPLE TO UNDERSTAND THEIR 
SITUATION SO THAT THEY CAN WORK TO 
IMPROVE IT”. 

The ‘‘conscientisation objective” in reading 
‘Maxime and his friends the animals” to a primary 
class is: “ Awareness of the existence of social classes 
and the necessity of supporting the working class’’. 


MAXIME AND HIS FRIENDS THE ANIMALS 


1. Max is a fine little kid aged 4. He tells his friends he 
is the leader of the animals. 

2. The animals are the friends with whom he imagines 
the fights against people who hurt people he likes. 

3. Max likes the workers who build houses, schools, 
bridges, roads, dams.. 

4. Max likes the miners who go esate AO to get 
iron, coal, asbestos.. 

5. Max likes the workers who make cars and buses, 
kettles and pans. 

6. Max likes the men and womenwho serve meals in 
restaurants and cafeterias and also those who sell 
things in stores. 

7. Max likes the clowns who make him laugh, the 
puppeteers who work puppets and the counselors of 
playgrounds. 

8. Max likes the teachers who teach reading, writing 
and counting while they tell true stories, and those who 
teach him how to paint or make music. 

9. Max likes all workers, because they are those who 
make all the things he needs to live in, to be warm, to 
have clothes, to travel from one.place to another, to 
feed himself, to enjoy himself, to learn things, to take 
care of himself when he is sick. 

10. So Max thought that all his friends, the animals, 
could help him fight those who make trouble for his 
friends the workers. 

11. Workers must always have to work harder and 
faster to make more money, but they seldom succeed 
because it always cost more to buy food, clothing, pay 
housing, and gas. 

12. Yet the bosses who give orders to the workers and 
who own factories have more money, more free time, 
more time for travelling or for their children... 

13. Workers, on the contrary, get tired out working 
hard or waiting for the orders of their bosses: they 
never decide about their work themselves. 

14. Workers often have to meet together after their 
day's work to decide together how they can resist the 
bosses’ orders and gain better working conditions. 

15. Women workers also must go to organizing 
meetings but for them it is more difficult to meet 
because they must first take care of their children at 
home. 

16. As for Max, he likes to go to the neighbour's house 
while his dad and mum go to work elsewhere, At 
Rachel’s house there are seven children around his age, 
all his friends. Rachel likes to take care of kids , like 
camp counselors or teachers do. If there were daycare 
centres, she would work in one of them to take care of 
kids, 

17. Finally, Max thinks that when he grows up, his 
friends the animals won't be able to do too much to 
solve the problems of the workers. So Maxime has 
discovered that the best way to defend yourself... 

18. ....is certainly to get together to get what you want. 
If you are seven people, you are stronger than if you 
were all by yourself, and you have more ideas. Cybele, 
Jean-Francois, Christian, Josee, Stephanie and 
Guillame all agree. 

19. When Maxime is grown up, he wants to become a 
worker with a lot of worker friends to defend himself. 
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Federal Budget 


Managing the 
unmanageable 


by David Mole 

The big question to be 
answered about the Federal 
budget is why did they 
bother? John Turner, the 
Liberal Finance Minister, 
added to the number of 
burdens the state places on 
workers— higher. gas 
prices and stingier UIC 
regulations. This is mean 
and grasping stuff but now 
the big stick. He also 
reduced the taxes of bus- 
inessmen by a ‘credit’ if 
they are good enough to 
invest their profits. 

These measures plus a 
laughably small addition to 
the housing budget and 
you've said it. So why all 
the fuss and the show biz 


build up? 
The Federal *budget’ is 
the set piece of the 


government’s program of 
economic ‘management’— 
sometimes, called ‘‘stabil- 
ization policy’’. The pre- 
tence that what's going on 
im Ottawa (or London or 
Washington) is ‘stabilizing’ 
has suffered badly during 
the current economic crisis» 
The recent Budget was 
another attempt to convince 
everyone that things are 
under control; that the 
government and its advis- 
ors are busy at work on our 
behalf. 


The Budget myth 

The taxing and spending 
power of the state gives 
businessmen a crude 
mechanism to change the 
level of economic activity 
for short periods. The 
Budget can be made to 
show a surplus or a deficit 
(revenue higher than 
spending or spending 
higher than revenue). With 
a surplus, spending is 
drained out of the economy, 
demand falls off and 
unemployment rises. The 
Federal government is run- 
ning a deficit at the 
moment and this Budget 
did not attempt to change 


the situation. A deficit 
means extra spending 
power and a stimulus to the 
economy. 


The ability of this ‘‘stop 
go’’ mechanism to provide 
any real stability is exag- 
gerated but the fact that 
many businessmen have 
believed in it has itself been 
important. 

If people with money 
think that everything is 
alright they expand prod- 
uction, keep on buying 
equipment, raw materials 
and generally keep demand 
high. If they forsee the 
worst, hang onto their 
cash and cut production, 
then the whole economy 
slides. 


Since the Second World 
War businessmen have 
trusted their political allies 
to keep them out of a 
depression. As a result 
their spending has been 
fairly high and stable most 
of the time. The principle is 
simple: as long as employ- 
ers believe the economy 
can be managed it doesn’t 
have to be. 

Workers needn't be kept 
cheerful in this way. They 
spend almost all they earn 
at once just to keep going. 

The myth of ‘economic 
policy’ is important for 


another reason. What Fin- 
ance Ministers try to do is 
to create conditions for 
maximum profits. This 
effort is then passed off in 
press pronouncements as 
an attempt to ‘get the 
economy in balance’. Bal- 
ance is when people are 
desperate enough for a job 
not to be pushy about the 
wages, but not so destitute 
that prices have to be cut to 
sell things to them at all. 


Keeping profits up 

The Budget is used to 
boost profits in two ways. 
First there is theft. 

Workers are forced to 
pay taxes and the money is 
then spent making other 
people righ. Taxes on the 
poor are as high as those on 
the rich while business 
profits benefit increasingly 
from government spending 
on roads, ports, vocational 
training, grants for every- 
thing, police protection, 
etc., etc. 

Not all the tax money is 
spent this way but it is 
worth noting that the 
inequality in the Canadian 
income distribution has not 
been reduced by even a 
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little in all the years that 
statistics have been kept, 
despite. the enormous 
growth of government pro- 
grams. 

The attempt to achieve a 
general economic ‘balance’ 
that maximizes profit has 
been less sucessful. The 
taxing and spending mech- 
anism is supposed to create 
just enough unemployment 
to keep wages in check but 
not so much that employers 
go out of business. 

Despite a gallant three 
decade effort to keep up 
profits in this way govern- 


ments in most of the 
capitalist countries have 
failed. In Britain for ex- 
ample, the ‘stop-go’ syn- 
drome of successive bud- 
gets became a joke. Canad- 
ian stabilization policy has 
been equally inept and 
largely irrelevant, since for 
most of the post-war period 
the Canadian economy has 
sunk or swam with U.S. 
business anyway. 


Workers hold the line 

This failure is due partly 
to the technical problem of 
handling a complex with 
such crude devices, but it is 
also the result of the 
political strength of work- 
ing people. Workers have 
refused to accept high 
unemployment and have 
fought a bitter battle to 
defend their share of 
national income. 

The share of ‘wages and 
salaries’ in total Canadian 
income has been stable for 
several decades at around 
60%— workers have not 
cut into profits but profit 
earners have not cut into 
wages either. In this 
situation increases in prof- 
its can only come from 
economic growth and high- 
er output per worker. The 


e 


government has therefore 
had to accept low unem- 
ployment in return for 
faster_growth. 

In making this choice 
business abandoned a 
mechanism vital to its 
prosperity. During the 
Vietnam War buildup for 
example, U.S. workers 
pressed the advantage 
home and gained solid 
increases in wages. 

Businesses don’t like to 
see profits fall, not just 
because they are greedy 
(which they are), but 
because in the effort to 
keep up with the compet- 
ition many become over- 
extended. They borrow 
promising to pay back loans 
more quickly than they can 
realistically expect. The 
banks they borrow from 
also borrow ‘short’ and 
lend ‘long’. If the weak 
links in the chain don’t 
keep profits high enough to 
pay off or refinance their 
debt, their creditors end up 
in trouble and so on, up the 
chain. Keeping profits up is 
a life or death matter. 


Defending profits with in- 
flation 

The inevitable conse- 
quence of the failure to use 
‘economic policy’ to keep 
down wages has been 
inflation. Employers have 
met, and more than met, 
every wage increase with 
price increases, hoping to 
get ahead of the their 
workers in the end. 

Inflation once rolling, 
quickly got out of control. It 
onl; ned a fall in 

anyway. The 
realization that this was the 
case finally stiffened the 
resistance of business 
which in the U.S., with the 
help of the state, engin- 
eered the current recession 
to bring down wage dem- 
ands. 

It was a desperate move 
and it also failed. The sharp 
drop in production has 
slowed but not halted 
inflation; profit rates have 
suffered but not improved. 
Now down, businessmen 


cont. from pg. 3 
has not engaged in real 
bargaining. Instead they 
have chosen to negotiate 
through the press and 
threaten job security by 
announcing shutdowns and 
exporting of the industry to 
the U.S. unless ‘*spiraling 
wage increases’’ are re- 
versed. P.J.G. Bently, 
Chairman of Forest Indus- 
trial Relations claimed at an 
IWA mediation session that 
**we have reached the point 
in the industry's struggle 
for survival, that having 
been caught between de- 
mands of all levels of 
government and labour, we 
have been squeezed to the 
point where we must 
reverse the trend if in the 
mutual interests of all 
concerned there is to be a 
viable future.” 

The industry makes no 
bones about how serious 
they are. Spokesmen have 
commented on CBC: “We 
must take the lead in 


want to go up and soon. 
The whole balancing act 
looks more and more 
precarious. Mr. Turner and 
his friends have lost their 
nerve. They don’t dare risk 
a longer recession and they 
know they can’t defend 
profits by inflation for long. 
They are sitting tight, 
hoping no doubt that 


something will turn up. , 


This is why the current 
budget takes no new 
direction. 


Wage controls? 

The U.S. economy shows 
every sign of recovering 
soon. The tax cuts enacted 
several months ago have 
come into effect, sales are 
increasing and the fall in 
production is slowing 
down. A new boom in the 
U.S. economy will set off 
renewed expansion in Can- 
ada. 

This expansion will in- 
evitably lead to higher 
inflation. Having given up 


- the idea of using massive 


unemployment to hold 
wages down it is likely that 
Canadian’ businessmen 
plan more direct measures. 
The Budget contained no 
hint of a formal wage 
control scheme. Such a 
scheme may be in the 
wings of course, but mean- 
while ‘*back to work” 
legislation is available to 
pick off individual groups of 
workers. Turner singled out 
government workers on this 
occasion. But more and 
more workers will fi É 
they are ‘‘essential’’ to the 
economy. (Essential e- 


_nough to be forced back to 


work but not essential 
enough to get dece: S 


for it.) . 

The resort to direct and 
politically dangerous at- 
tacks on workers will reflect 
the failure of the devices of 
‘economic management”. 
The carefully maintained 
pretence that these devices 
are politically ‘‘neutral”’ 
and hold the promise of 
long term stability- for 
capitalism will have col- 
lapsed. 


turning back this hysteria 
of wage demands.” 

The industry stance ap- 
pears to be aimed at forcing 
government intervention — 
perhaps an industrial in- 
quiry commission. Unions 
want no part of this, and 
feel the place to resolve 
their differences is at the 
bargaining table. Ginn re- 
peated charges made last 
week that the industry is 
using the negotiations to 
‘‘try to embarrass the NDP 
government”. He said the 
industry is worried because 
profits have been eaten into 
by the pollution control 
standards, increased stum- 
page rates, reforestation, 
increased royalties and 
“spiralling wage costs”’. 

Ginn express concern 
that if the companies are 
successful in shutting down 
the industry, the repercus- 
sions on the provincial 
economy would create ‘‘ut- 
ter political chaos’’. 


Gandhi's crisis 
is no crisis for 
Indian people 


by Hari Sharma 

Indira Gandhi, and her 
henchmen in the ruling 
Congress Party of India, 
are making desperate at- 
tempts to turn her personal 
conviction’ on charges of 
corrupt election practices 
into a national crisis. The 
tricks coming out of the 
magician’s bag are all 
standard, and by now quite 
hackneyed. But the people 
have known the magician 
and the tricks too well to be 
fooled any more. 

‘We faced many chal- 
lenges in the past, like the 
Bangladesh liberation 
struggle sand the recent 
economic crisis. From ev- 
ery trial, the country has 
emerged stronger. From 
this crisis (surrounding her 
court conviction) the coun- 


try will come out with 
renewed _strength,”” 
Gandhi told a rally of 


political supporters recent- 
ib 


The conviction of Gandhi 
by..the High Court of 
Allahabad, her home town, 
for following illegal prac- 
tices in the 1971 elections is 
indeed a crisis. But it is a 
crisis for Gandhi herself 
whose unchallenged pol- 
itical credibility and career 
are suddenly at stake now. 
It is also a crisis for the 
Congress Party which has 
found Gandhi - with 
her parentage, her marital 
name, and her personal 
political shrewdness - as 
indispensible for it to stay 
in power. ‘‘India is Indira, 
and Indira is India’, 
declared D.K. Barooah, the 
top boss of the Congress 
Party, while announcing 
the June 17 resolution of 
the Party which said: 
“Indira Gandhi symbolizes 
the resurgent India of today 
and the aspirations of 
people. Now more than 
ever the Congress Party 
and the nation need her 
leadership and guidance,’ 
And since the ruling classes 
in India (the big landlords, 
the monopoly capitalists) 
have unquestionably re- 
garded the Congress. Party 
as their party,, Gan- 
dhi’s conviction is also a 
crisis of the ruling class. 

It is due to the need to 
avert this crisis - of, 
Gandhi personally, of the 
Congress Party, and of the 
uling class - that a defiant 


attempt is being made to 
keep ‘her in the office of 
prime minister. It is worth 
recalling that Gandhi “ 
had accepted the resigna- 
tion of her Cabinet Min- 
ister, Chenna Reddy, be- 
fore his appeal of a high 
court verdict that he was 
guilty of election offenses. 
But that was only Reddy, 
whose departure did not 
bring a crisis situation. In 
fact, accepting his resigna- 
tion was meant to bolster 


the image of both 
Gandhi and the Congress 
Party Gandhi's own 


departure, in disgrace, 
however, is a different 
matter. 

That is why an all-out 
and desperate attempt is 
being made to turn the 
present situation into one of 
a ‘‘national’’ crisis - using 
any 


possible means avail- 
“able: public pronounce- 


ments, stage-crafted mass 
rallies, and the state-owned 
All India Radio. On June 
15, 600 steel-helmeted riot 
police, wielding wooden 
batons and shields, had to 
forcibly beat back a group 
of demonstrators in front of 
the All India Radio build- 
ing, who were shouting 
“Stop the voice of Indira 
Gandhi!” 

There are real, im- 
mediate, and down-to-earth 
problems which Indian 
people continue to face in 
their day-to-day lives. With 
70% of the country’s 
population living in ex- 
treme poverty (it was about 
34% 25 years ago), and 
with the majority of the 
population spending 95% 
of what it earns on one meal 
a day, the people are bound 
to. ask which ‘‘recent’’ 
economic crisis Gan- 
dhi is talking about. People 
know, from their own 
experiences, that it is not 
the economy, or their own 


economic opportunities, 
which have grown under 
Gandhi’s rule of the 


last nine years. It is the 
profits of large corporations 
(increased several times in 
the last decade) and the 
police and para-military 


forces; which have, in- 
creased in size. It is 
Gandhi's government 


which has kept tens of 
thousands of young people 
in illegal detention for 
years, and has killed an 


One of many railworkers brutally beaten by police. 


unknown number of people 
through police firings on 
the streets. *‘Democratic 
socialism” may sound like 
a nice phrase but it does not 
mean anything when there 
is neither democracy nor 
socialism. 

At one election meeting 
after the other in Gujarat 
last month, Gandhi 
was faced with large angry 
crowds: with black flags, 
with angry slogans, with 
stones and sandals hurled 
at her forcing her to retreat 
from the platform without 


making the speech, with 
the window of her *air- 
conditioned car smashed, 
That the magic of *‘India is 
Indira’’ does not work 
anymore is further reflect- 
ed in the fact that, despite 
four weeks of extensive 
campaigning by Gan- 
dhi herself, and despite 
loads of bribes to the 
people of Gujarat in the 
form of extra shipments of 
food and other scarce 
commodities to the State 
from the Centre (a standard 
practice at the time of 


elections), the Congress 
Party of Gandhi failed 
to win the elections. 

The people have already 
begun to realize, that when 
the final showdown comes, 
elections and all the pro- 
cedural and legalistic nice- 
ties associated with them 
will be irrelevant. 


In the meantime the 
Congress Party, and failing 
that, the ruling classes 
themselves, will have to 
come up with a new bag of 
magical tricks to stay 
afloat. 


ers and consumers caught 


in corporate price squeeze 


Don Mitchell, The Politics 
of Food 

[James Lorimer 
Toronto, 1975] 


by Lillian Martin 

If you want to know the 
price of laying mash as 
compared to the price of 
eggs, or the exact effects of 
the 1972 Russian wheat 
deal or the the extent of 
Kraftco Corporation’s hol- 
ding’s, Don Mitchell's book 
The Politics of Food will tell 
you all about it. 

With 9 tables, 10 graphs 
and 7 charts he leads the 
reader through a maze of 
cost-price squeezes, corp- 
orate rip-offs, federal sub- 
sidies and inflationary spir- 
als which characterize the 
Canadian food scene. 

By the time I had 
finished the chapter deal- 
ing with the great beef 
price climb of 72-73 my 
head was spinning and my 
eyes were sore. But I knew 
what I had long suspected. 
It was quite clear that, 
during this period the large 
business firms such as 
Canada Packers had 
cleaned up, the small 
cow-calf and feed lot 
operators had lost out and 
the consumers were even 
worse off. 


& Co., 


Canada Packers sells 
feed grain to the cattlemen 
and also sets the price for 
the beef they sell. Mitchell 
explains why retail beef 
prices are up 40% over 
1972 while producer cattle 
prices are up only 10%, and 
how federal subsidies went 
directly into the pockets of 
the packing industry in 
1974 to the tune of $50 
million. 

There are chapters which 
detail the story for bread 
and milk. The plot is always 
the same. As smaller 
farmers are forced out of 
business by the old cost- 
price squeeze, the remain- 
ing farmers go in for larger 
and more productive units, 
the processing companies 
make huge profits. Always 
the consumer pays in the 
end, 

The details of how 
marketing boards, subsidy 
programs and tariff incen- 
tives play into the hands of 
agribusiness corporations 
are carefully documented. 
Also explained are the 
vote-getting ploys of the 
federal inquiry, the Royal 
Commission and the Food 
Prices Review Board. 

But in spite of this very 


painstaking work by Mit- 
chell, the book is weak in 
several respects. No men- 
tion is made of Safeway, 
the fishing industry or the 
restaurant trade. (perhaps 
The Economics of Food 
Production would have 
been a better title). 

And the solutions. posed 
by Mitchell are reformist 
and don’t get to the roots of 
the ptoblems. They boil 
down to nationalization of 
the food processing and 
retail industries and a 
system of land tenure 
based on government own- 
ership and farmer leasing. 

A crown corporation 
could possibly spread the 
cost-price squeeze out a 
little so that the inflated 
costs of farm machinery, 
fuel, fencing materials and 
feed grains could by passed 
on to the consumer directly 
through higher prices or 
indirectly through higher 
taxes. But in the long run 
both the farmer and the 
consumer would still suffer. 

The day of the family 
farm is over in Canada. The 
advance ‘of technology is 
part of the reason but the 
advance of agribusiness is 
the major factor. 
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Prisoners swear affidavits 


Why was Mary Steinhauser 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
OF JUNE 9, JUNE 10, AND JUNE 11, 1975 


AFFIDAVIT 


I, PHIL JACKSON, inmate of the British Columbia 

Penitentiary, in the City of New Westminster, in the 

pre British Columbia, make oath and say as 
lows: 


1. That I occupied cell number 7 on tier 2H on the dates 
June 9th, June 10th and June 11th, 1975. 


2. That from my cell I can observe the classification 
building which is i 100 yards front my 
vantage point. 


3. That I did observe and take notes of the course of 
events occurring on the dates of June Oth, June 10th and 
June 11th in the year of 1975 involving inmates Andy 
Bruce, Claire Wilson and Dwight Lucas. 


4. That on the morning of June 9th I saw a bearded guard 
running towards the dassification building and soon 

ler saw Leach walking across the lawn 
banging a fist into his other hand. 


5... That I then saw Al Hadvic, a female nurse and Guard 
Miller take up positions in the hallway 10 to 15 
feet away from the dutch doors of the classification office. 


6. ‘That | then saw a man in civilian clothes carry a large 
cardboard box across the lawn, position himself beside 

trailer, remove a rifle from the box and load the rifle, 
and that the same man then n to an order and 
moved to a better vantage point in relation to the, dutch 
daors, that I did not see e person who gave the order and 
that ieee man in civilian clothes then moved out of 
my sight. 5 


7. That 1 was informed another prisoner, Jack 
McCann, whose cell is immediately to the south of mine, 
that approximately 30 minutes later he saw the same man 
put the rifle back into the box and leave, and that he then 
moved north out of the sight of Mr. McCann. 


8. ‘That I then saw Guard Miller position himself in the 
hallway directly in front of the dutch doors. 


9, That I then saw a guard with a rifle moving in a 

secretive m anner across the 

pes himself in a position behind the vault area, and that I 

age been ised Oy intera Naa ee 2 
same. 


10. ‘That between approximately 10:30 and 11:00 a.m., 
following Don Sorochan’s visit to the classification office 
and the passing of refreshments the door, I saw a 
rote gathered the trailer 


11. That I then Mordecai Breimberg, Gary 
Bannerman, Don Sorochan and James Spears visit the 
classification office for a short period. 

12. That | then saw the hostage Innes released. 


13. That I then successive visi Williams 
a et en ite an Gary Baren, 


14, That following these visits, 1 saw metal containers 
15. That I then saw a full 


dutch doors to Guard Miller 

Gillis who carried it to the grey trailer. 
15A. That Jack McCann was called out to speak to Gary 
Bannerman and i i 


Williams and that he advised me 
that he was called to discuss alternatives to the situation. 


16. ‘That I then saw Doctor Brewster move to the grey 
ler. 


17. That I then saw the wall lights which illuminate the 
yard and the hall lights of the classification office go on. 


18. That I then saw hospital beds brought into the 
lassification building. 


19. That I then saw a ki number of 
behind oe ee anatase 
were seen ing and receiving articles from a large 


20. _ That I was then informed by the aforementioned Jack 
eer peia hand tucked in their 
were in 
and possibly holsters. pT 
21. That I and Jack McCann and John McKeoff (whose 
cell is immediately to the north of mine) then saw pacing 
inside the grey trailer. 


into my view were wearing leisure clothing and tha Tthen 


BE Dne over paral the. 
waistbands 


2. That I then saw men in red helmets who hid 

firehoses and also took notice that at this time the outside 

lights were on. 

DA. That Jack McCann was called out by Williams and 

advised me that he was asked by Williams to advise 

Williams as to which inmate of the McCann believed 
dangerous. 


Lucas sit behind an oak table 
At this time he was talking to 
was leaning over the dutch doors. 


and 
45. That I then saw Dwi; 
with his back to the vaul 


B. ‘That I then saw Al Hadvic take the toilet metal 
containers to the grey trailer. . appearing to be exhausted. 


BA. That at approximately 12:30 p.m McCann was 47. That I then saw Andy Bruce stand and walk to the 
Zied outandadsed me that Bruce had read his note and ee ar ioe sitina potion, then pet up and walk to the 
that Bruce had said that everything was alright. left again. 


24, That I then saw two guards sifting through and 48. That! then saw Dwight Lucas with his feet up on the 
mg pecesk and that I then saw a bag of He rn tat aa a Oscasorly, he lied is head 
garbage taken to the grey is chair 


iler. to look out to, Miller who had returned to his 
3 ‘i outside the doors. Nurse Hudson was 
25. That! then saw Al Hadvic return after a short period outside the doors as well. 


of absence dressed in a dark suit and dark shirt 


arden Leach i 
26. That I then saw a new female nurse arrive and fh cals Ee Ses posed 3 90 et dreet in 
s ly saw 3 or 4 large boxes passed into the front of the dutch doors. At this time the top half of the 
ion office to Andy Bruce. door was open. 


27. That I then saw Nurse Hudson arrive with some S0. That suddenly I saw and heard shots, broken glass 
and a scream from a man which were not words but were 
rather a sound of pain. 


51. That I then heard more shets some of which were 
louder than others. < 


‘That I then saw the wall lights and the inside hall 
of the classification building go on at a time between 
8:45 and 9:00 p.m. 


2%. That at approximately 9:30 p.m I saw guards 52. That] then saw guards rushing into the classification 
ivi fat instructions A office as all the lights were turned on. 


53. That I then heard a woman's voice shout ‘Don't 
shoot, don’t shoot!” 


or C So ee 

s ear gas conii h y. This was 

Koat the n er : 
that from that time on 1 had very little trouble identifying 


anyone inside the large office. 5S. That I then saw the hostages come running out of the 
ES. pol a building and then heard a man shout four or ive words. 
32. That I then saw that most of the A 


56. That I then saw 
followed. by 


30. That I then saw the wall lights go out. 


31. That T then saw the hall lights in the classification 
building go out y making my vision very clear and 


who came 


first ete left down the 
Wilson then 
clothed in a bright pink sleeveless blouse and whit 


33. That I then saw water buckets passed into the room 
ji hostages, that I saw Mary Steinhauser 


lawn. 


57. That I then ee, ing fire hoses and. 
cleaning up the scene of rte 


jeans and a white undershirt. 


interest 
represented at the inquiry. 


its legal 
61. That I have other material evidence to give to show 
s = fos qui ne es Be 


under 


39. That I then saw Al Hadvic intercept Gary Bannerman 
and Williams, talk with them for a few minutes after 
which Williams and Bannerman went into í 

i office and came out by 


Phil Jackson 


Due to lack of space, we were unable to print in 
full the affidavit of the third prisoner, whose 
comments corroborate the others in regards to 
the sequence of shooting and movements in the 
classification area. Here follows brief excerpts. 


umbia ‘Westminster, in 
41. That I then saw Gary Bannerman and Bryan Columbia Penitentiary in the TAKE OATH AND SAY 
Teave the hostage area ape that subsequently I saw Guard AS FOLLOWS: 

ler 


42. That a few minutes later I saw a metal container 
pee ok fe caches Al ESS wane ene 
grey trailer. 


43. That I then saw Andy Bruce walking with Mary 
Saget, an Wk rutin thet tes ee no Teves 
visible. 


a second z 
sie ~ 


ry 


